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BY JAMES PAYN. 
The accounts of Mr. Maxim 
i little various, and suggest different degre« 
nt in the rep After a good lunch these 
rest of us, are apt to take rosy views of 


nted to them, but on an empty stomach not 


s adventure with his flying 
machine are 
of refreshmux 
£ ntlemen, like the 
what is pres 


rters. 


can make much way. some say 


en an aérial machine 
went 500 ft. horizontally and 4 ft. in the air, 

len barrier would have taken the 

Queen of the May, ‘* beyond the 
told, 


our machine 


and 
inventor, 
of the (late 
tical purposes, we are 
ind, indeed, if y 

his case, much better. 
enthusiastic ant at best 
Thing made 
hardly have 
ewhere. My 
ime before the 


interdict the 


made if 
own linpre 
that n nulitary 
rities find 3 necessary to Thing, on 


its menace to our insular security. As early 
as 1817 a country cl rgyman in Lower Saxony Was, we are 
told so happy as to succeed in accomplishing the inven 
tion of an air-ship.” The m 
complicated as the Maxim invention, but in one particular 
thers ‘The height to which 


the inventor has ascended in it is not considerable, because 


whine was by no means so 
was a striking resemblance: 
his attention has been more directed to give a progressive 


The 


similar direction. 


motion.” movements of all an 


had a 


than an ascending 


ma hime hithe rto have 
The manager of a voluntary school is so good as to send 


extract from an ¢ ssay on newspapers, contributed 
by a young lady student. He thinks it possible it may 
teach me a little humility, by showing what a subordinate 


“ Weekly 


papers are printed for the use of poor people, who cannot 


me an 


part in the Press is played by a weekly journal. 
afford to buy daily papers. In the daily papers there is every- 
thing that goes on in the day, and also advertisements.” 


men” l 


The lists of ‘the ugly competition at Brussels 
are, we are told, being rapidly filled up. ‘This will doubt- 
less be adduced by some people to prove that vanity is not 
The experience of almost every 


Man is more 


an attribute of the male. 
portrait-painter, however, is to the contrary. 
particular about his representative on canvas looking his 
best than looking like himself, and is, on the whole, harder 
to please than woman; but then it is only a few men, as 
compared with women, who have their portraits taken at 
all. Those who do so are to a certain extent a selected 
class, and not selected, as at Brussels, for their ugliness. 
Unless men are exceptionally good looking or very silly, 
they prefer to pique themselves upon some other quality 
than good looks. The intellectual ones are fond of quoting 
squinting Wilkes’s boast that he was only a quarter of 
handsomest man in England; and 
regards the fair sex they 
knew a dis- 


an hour behind the 
delicately intimate that as 
have found the 
tinguished officer who was what is called in Wiltshire 
as to looks, and who was perfectly 


observation correct. I 
‘*sinful ordinary” 
conscious of it. ‘‘I am quite aware,’”’ he used to say, 
‘‘that I am the ugliest man in the British Army, but 
then” (and here he used to throw his shoulders back) ‘* ] 
have probably the finest figure.” The Duc de Roclore, the 
favourite of Louis XLV., was very forbidding both in face 
and person; but there was another nobleman at Court who 
was still less agreeable looking; this person had killed a 
man in a duel, and besought De Roclore’s interest with the 
King for pardon. ‘‘ Why do you want to save this fellow’s 
life?” asked the monarch. ‘‘Sire,” replied the Duke, *‘ if he 
were to suffer, I should be left the ugliest man in France.” 


I once knew an old gentleman so terribly dis- 
figured by the smallpox that children used to gaze at 


his face with amazement. ‘ Yes, my dears,” he used 
to say, with a really sweet smile, ‘ it is very beautifully 
carved, is it not?” As when people grow very old they 
become proud of it, so it is with some persons who are very 
plain; they exaggerate what is amiss with them. As 
regards the candidates at Brussels, their chief motive is 
probably to gain a prize, but notoriety is also, we may be 
sure, a great attraction. This passion has of late become 
very widespread, and is responsible—as in the case of the 
Anarchists—even for the gravest crimes.- The young negro 
minister who, when leading a prayer-meeting, commenced 
it with the aspiration ‘‘ Lord, make thy servant con- 
spicuous,” has had many imitators both in and out of the 
pulpit, but until of late years it was confined to a few 
nor, indeed, were there the same opportunities 
A very mild example of it, the habit of 


individuals ; 
for its display. 
carving one’s name in prominent places, is somewhere 
defended by gentle-hearted Leigh Hunt. It is a vulgar 
and egotistic custom, he admits, but everyone wishes to be 
known to his fellows, and it is the only means that falls 
to the lot of the million of becoming so. But nowadays 
people are not satisfied with carving their names. 


That delightful naturalist, White of Selborne, has at 
last had a memorial erected to him. The effect of it will be 
both wholesome and useful, and it is infinitely preferable 
to a third-rate statue not in the least like, which is the 
form such memorials too often take; still, it gives one the 
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that the Selbornites are an eminently practical 
ice: although 
The naturalist’s monument is, in fact, 


which will do away with 


otion 
on honour they were bent they had a 
rugal mind. a good 
ipply of water to the village, 
plan hitherto in vogue of 
This is 


1© poetical but inconvenient 
fetching it from the fountain at the springhead. 
at least better, from the romantic point of view, than the 
erection of a gasometer, or some sanitary improvement as 
If it 
f 


Grand Junction,” let 


it will also be pleasing to the teetotalers. 
little too much of the ** 
modest epitaph written 


‘** Here lies one 


to sewage : 
reminds us a 
us hope the idea was taken from the 
for himself by the author of ‘* Hyperion” 


4 
whose name was writin water 


itself that 
counterfeit presentinents 


Society has cause to congratulate 


papers, for the 
Chinese, Corean, and Japanese soldiers 


The Peace 
have picture 
ey afford 


calculated to strip 


us ol 
attractions. To the 
nd of the Mikado 


for fighting and running away. 


war of its 
juropean eye the forces of the Emperor a 

em equally ill-adapted 
The best of them look like * 
from the massacre on shipboard the 
have ludicrous air. The Viceroy has had his Yellow 
Jacket taken away— as though he had been suspended by 
the Jockey Club—and hundreds of 
beheaded, their pigtails cut off first as a mark of especial 


supe rs’’ from the Savoy. Apart 


military occurrences 


deserters have been 
disgrace, and the information imparted to them that eternal 


happiness has been denied them. It would be interesting 
to know whether the declaration of war has quickened the 
movements of the Corean aristocracy : it is a mark of good 
birth with them never to walk alone, but always to be sup- 
ported by somebody else. ‘I wish I was behind you with 
a bradawl!” is an aspiration that might now be adopted 
with the substitution of a spear for the more domestic 
weapon) by the Japanese soldiery. These persons, hke 
their adversaries, seem to go to battle in their dressing- 
gowns, and they are The whole affair 
appears Gilbertian and grotesque to the last degree, save 


when the ironclads, with all their newest improvements, 


often magnificent. 


come in with ghastly realism. 


We have nearer home as gruesome yet humorous a 
spectacle in the brigandism recently revived in Sicily. 
There is nothing more terrible and at the same time incon- 
gruous, while in the enjoyment of a holiday, or in search 
of the picturesque, than this falling into the hands of 
brigands. It is a thing so unexpected as to seem incredible 
until it has attually happened. A college friend of mine, 
while exploring the antiquities of Greece, met, with some 
companions, with this sinister fate, so amazing that even 
when the catastrophe had occurred it lack 

Until the difficulties about ransom 
they treated well by their 
permitted to write letters to their 
them describes how they were taken to church in the 
mountains, where they met the wife of their banker in 
Athens, and conversed with her; they were, however, 
always well guarded, and it was plain to see that the 
peasantry and the brigands were on the best of terms. 
Their to civilisation, while in the very hold 
of barbarism, kept up their spirits, and gave them 
But every man of them, in the end, 
save the one who was permitted to 
the ransom. This the 
troops were 


seemed to 
their 
capto1 Ss, 


reality. 


began were and 


friends; one of 


closeness 


delusive hopes. 
was murdered, 
leave in negotiate 
Greek Government refused to allow, 
sent out, which accelerated the catastrophe they could not 
In Sicily we read that ‘‘ public opinion is divided ” 
that is to say that people who live in 


order to 
and 


avert. 
about brigandism 
the country are obliged to keep a civil tongue in their heads 
if they wish to keep their heads on their shoulders. It does 
not, however, appear to have an organ of its own, which 
seems a pity. One would like to read a Sicilian journal 
attached to Conservative institutions, and pointing out that, 
such as the sending on the 
the system 


though there had been abuses 
fingers and toes of captives to facilitate business 
had, on the whole, worked well. Other leader-writers might 
take a Protectionist view of the matter, and while deploring 
or denouncing this ‘ lopping”’ treatment of native pro- 
prietors, might admit that in the case of alien visitors 

such as British bankers—it brought into the 
country in larger sums than would otherwise be obtained. 


money 


The ‘‘ summer fever” in China is now, we are told, at 
its height. The first symptoms of it @ppeur in ‘‘ the rats 
who rush madly into the presence of human beings, and 
after capering around fall dead.” Persons unacquainted 
with this phenomenon must be considerably surprised ; 
some of them who have seen rats ‘‘capering around” 
before will probably mistake their own coming disorder for 
one of quite another kind. It will be a relief to them to 
be assured by some faithful servant, who is acquainted 
with his master’s peculiarities, that they are actual rodents. 
‘*Do not be afraid, Sir, it is a real one.” The cattle are 
the next attack. Cows begin to “ caper 
around,” to the great .inconvenience of the milkmaids. 
The foreigner thinks that they are very playful, whereas 
the poor things are only feverish. A_ bull with the 
summer fever in China behaves like the proverbial 
bull in the china shop. Flushed with triumph after its 
havoc among the cattle and ‘‘small deer,” the epidemic 
finally attacks mankind. ‘‘In a few hours the enlarge- 
ment of a gland takes place in the form of a small, hard 
lump, and the patient too often succumbs at the end 


subjects of 
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of the second or the beginning of the third day.” Even if 
he recovers, he has been so saturated with musk (which is 
the native remedy) that his socicty is intolerable. The 
people who have been telling us of late in husky tones that 
there is nothing so bad as hay fever have never had summer 
fever in China, 


Somebody has been complaining to the newspapers that 
telegraph clerks are not taught Latin. He says he wrote 
a Latin word in a telegram, and they could make nothing 
of it But what business had he to do 


anything so unreasonable ? 


not even English. 
People who use words and 
phrases from a foreign language unnecessarily are 
thought to be cultured 
they are in reality possessed of a very limited vocabulary. 
Latin name 
default of an 


gentleman 


and accomplished, whereas 


rome commonplace French or occurs to 
they use it in 
The only excuse for a 
with foreign 
he is getting on in ** The 

supposed to be the loss of memory; but it is more 
commonly a difficulty in finding synonyms. If the veteran 
author could be by any possibility induced to own that there 
of senility about him—that even his 
would admit 


English 
who 


them, and 
equivalent. 
phrases is that 


interlards his telegram 


years, first warning” is 


was the least sign 
methods had altered in the least degree—he 
that he often to consult his ‘‘ Thesaurus.” 
Execrations, however, are the last things to 


has more 
leave us. 
I have known persons in old age, suffering from gout, 
not only to remember a whole string of them, but to 


develop new expressions. 


What a cheap and delightful treat must be that excur- 
sion one sees advertised to Rome and Lucerne, for sixteen 
guineas, with benefit of clergy! To travel in company 
with an archdeacon is itself a privilege, but the additional 
advantage of having one’s mind enlarged by a travelling 
professor, who will lecture upon all objects of interest on 
the way, seems to leave nothing to be desired. The only 
thing to be feared (besides being left behind) is that one 
breath,’ and sniff at 


There is a heaven even 


should ‘‘draw_ too 
Cook and his uncultured crew. 
higher still attainable, though it is true the figure is also 
considerably higher, and indeed no less than fifty guineas, 
For this a tour de luxe through Italy is to be obtained, in 
company with the son of a live bishop, who will give 
lectures upon almost everything. What next, one wonders, 
and next? If ‘‘ Co-operative Educational Travel” prove 
financially successful, there seems no reason why these 
trips should not be personally conducted by real bishops. 
There would also be opportunities for members of the 
House of Peers, while it still exists, to turn an 
honest penny by assisting in these excursions. It is 
evident that their exclusive character and the society that 
is to be found in them form a great part of their attraction. 
It is almost incredible that the desire for culture and the 
constant attentions of an zesthetic lecturer can be a sufficient 
bait. But if so who are the excursionists? They must be 
the people who, having read the Hundred Best Books, have 
been recommended by their medical advisers to try foreign 
travel. Amusement and recreation would be dangerous 
remedies to patients of this kind; but, mitigated by 
information and chastened by clerical authority, they are 
enabled, I suppose, to take their pleasures sadly and safely. 


proud a 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review expresses his sur- 
prise that ‘‘ Dodo” and ‘‘ Marcella” should be both so 
popular ; it seems to him to show a certain contradictoriness 
in the public taste. The fact is, however, that the world of 
novel-readers is a very large one, and is split up into 
as many divisions, and those as antagonistic to one another, 
as the religious world. With a large portion, the personal 
novel, provided it has a certain fashionable flavour, is 
always popular: its readers—who are not themselves all in 
the fashion—imagine that it introduces them behind the 
scenes, and exhibits the mysteries of high life; they are 
made to feel that they too are of the ‘‘ Upper Ten,” and 
when they are told whom the characters are meant for, 
they perceive at once their life-like resemblance to the 
originals: the conversation need not be very sparkling 
provided they are assured that it is carried on by persons 
of quality, and if it is rather ‘‘risky”’ they see no such 
offence in it as they would be quick enough to perceive 
were it placed in the mouths of their equals. <A 
large and increusing minority of this class are, however, 
being taught to welcome indecency for its own sake, and 
under the guise of philosophic wit it is permeating quite a 
little library of modern fiction. It is to be noticed that 
none of the authors of these works are story-tellers; they 
have no story to tell, but merely describe the commorn- 
place gaieties of fashionable life with arch innuendoes at tke 
relations between the sexes. The contempt in which these 
two classes of readers are held by the admirers of what 
may be called legitimate fiction is unspeakable, and these 
are numerous enough to have bestowed fame and fortune 
on Stevenson, Doyle, and Weyman in a very few years. 
The clients of works of the ‘‘ Marcella” 
numerous, but are recruited from quite other quarters. 
Some of them, but not many, are novel-readers, but the 
vast majority are earnest and serious persons who do not 
generally approve of the novel, but are nevertheless glad 
to get hold of one which they can read without a loss of 
self-respect, or the necessity of hiding it in a drawer (like 
Archdeacon Grantly) when their privacy is intruded on, 


class are also 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
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It may be said that there are now seven parties in the 
House of Commons. They are the main body of the 
Liberals, the Conservatives, the Liberal Unionists, the 
Nationalists, the Parnellites, Dr. Clark and Mr. Storey, 
and, lastly, Dr. Macgregor and Mr. Galloway Weir. I 
have to chronicle an alarming split in the seventh party. 
Dr. Macgregor and Mr. Weir are both leaders of men. The 
first has all the courage and independence of the clan made 
famous by Rob Roy. Mr. Weir is, I imagine, a Lowlander, 
but his pertinacity and his appetite for information are 
alike prodigious. Together these statesmen have harassed 
the Government. Dr. Macgregor has repeatedly voted with 
the Opposition to show his disapproval of a Ministry who 
will not find time this session for the Crofters Act Amend- 
ment Bill. That superlatively important measure has 
been thrown overboard by a callous Chancellor of the 
But Mr. Weir was determined to make one 
Would the Government, he asked, call an 
session to deal with this Bill? The [louse 
held its breath. It was impossible 
to say that Sir William Harcourt 
would not yield to this appeal. Ie 
appeared to be meditating deeply, 


Exchequer. 
last stand. 
autumn 


when up rose Dr. Macgregor and 
declared that he did not associate 
himself with Mr. Weir's request. 


The wary Chancellor saw his oppor- 
tunity. Had the 
remained solid, he might not have 
dared to defy them; but disunited, 


seventh party 


he could treat his fragment with 
indifference. So he made a reply 
so flippant that I cannot bring 
myself to record it. The House 


recovered from its momentary panic, 
laughed, but I should be 
any approbation of 


and even 
sorry to express 
such levity. 
The House has disposed of the 
rest of its Scotch affairs with 
dispatch. How the 
ment were in sticking to their Scotch 


great 
wise Govern- 
Grand Committee, in spite of vehe- 
ment objurgations, is shown by the 
fact that the Report and third reading 
of that measure were passed without 
difficulty. Ilad the Bill been con- 
sidered in Committee of the whole 
Hou it could only have been got 
through by jostling the Budget, 
and in that event it would prob- 


ably have been abandoned. An- 
other measure to which a_ strong 
resistance was threatened is the 
London Rates Bill, but that, too, 


has been piloted through the Com- 
mons with comparative ease, and 
without any serious division. From 
one point of view, Ministers have 
managed the bulk of their business 
with no small dexterity, and, with 
the possible exception of Mr. Morley, 
they must have eaten their whitebait 
dinner at Greenwich with the relish 
of contentment. Oddly enough, on 
a measure which was discussed for 
the greater part of two sittings they 
made no sign whatever. This was the 
Eight Hours (Miners) Bill. It was 
read a second time in April by a 
inajority of eighty-seven, and out of 
the fag end of the Session Sir William 
Harcourt graciously allowed two 
days for its discussion in Committee. 
sut he took no further interest in 
it, and the Treasury bench was 





Florence Ellen Hungerford Henniker, née Milnes, whose 
portrait is annexed, is the younger daughter of the first 
Lord Houghton and sister of the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and of the Hon. Lady Fitzgerald. The literary 
bias which has almost resulted in placing Mrs. Henniker on 
the list of professional authors may possibly be hereditary 
in her, for it manifested itself at an early age—a quaint 
devotional fervour, not uncommon in imaginative children, 
taking the form of an enthusiasm for the writing of hymns. 
Possibly also her having been surrounded through child- 
hood and youth by literary personages of all classes and 
countries, whom her father was accustomed to entertain at 
Fryston Hall and in London, made her early familiar 
with the idea of putting her thoughts upon paper. But 
it was not till within the last three or four years that 
she decided to publish as fiction the experiences of life 
gained in England and abroad by one who has certainly 
had good opportunities of observing it. Her first and 
wholly experimental novel, bearing the amateurish title of 
‘** Bid Me Good-bye,” was followed by a tale of stronger 
characterisation .called ‘Sir George,” which has lately 





nearly empty while the Radicals 
below the gangway were disput- 
ing whether it should be com- 
pulsory or whether mining districts 
should have the right of contracting themselves out 
of it. Mr. David Thomas proposed an amendment 
in favour of local option, and Ministers thought it 
judicious to sit tight and say nothing. This may 
have been the more prudent course, for the amend- 
ment was eventually carried by a majority of five, and 
the Bill was forthwith withdrawn by its promoters. 
But there will not be wanting candid friends to say 
that the Government shirked the issue. It was no 
Bill of theirs, but the spectacle of a Ministry without 
any definite purpose on an important question de- 
bated with their consent is scarcely inspiring. Pos- 
sibly they thought that local option was so ticklish 
a business that it is best left alone if there is no 
paramount necessity to talk about it. Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed himself on the subject with considerable 
freedom, and a manifest enjoyment of the Ministerial 
silence. The Liberal representatives of Northumberland 
and Durham eyed the Government with displeasure, and 
even the faithful Sir Joseph Pease went so far as to 
move to report protress, a burst of independence which 
set the Liberal Unionists chuckling. This, no doubt, 
was another good reason why the Government held their 
peace. They did not seem to be dejected when the amend- 
ment was carried and the Bill was practically destroyed, 
but there was a slight anxiety, men who were 
inwardly remarking, ‘** We shall hear of this again.” And 
—_ the thorough-going eight-hours men they certainly 
will. 
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the award of the umpires in favour of the ‘“ Blue” 
fleet, with regard to the general action fought on the 
Sunday morning, about twenty miles south of the Isle 
of Man. Each fleet, it will be remembered, was divided 
into two squadrons, coming from different stations, but 
seeking to co-operate, and, if possible, to join each other ; 
the A and B squadrons, under Admiral Fitzroy and Admiral 
Dale respectively, were the ‘‘ Reds” ; whilethe C and Dsquad- 
rons were the ‘‘ Blues,” commanded by Admiral Seymourand 
Admiral Drummond, not to mention torpedo-boat flotillas. 
The ‘‘ Blues” contrived to effect a junction in the Irish 
Sea to the south of Belfast, and to attack the B Squadron, 
Admiral Dale’s, with such an overwhelming force that, 
in real warfare, it must have been destroyed ; and although 
he persisted in entering Belfast, claiming to have escaped 
defeat because the conflict had not lasted two hours, 
he is adjudged to have been in the wrong. ‘The only 
success allowed to have been won by the ‘ Reds,” or 
rather, the only loss imputed to the ‘ Blues,” is thut 
H.M.S. Edinburgh and H.M.S. Colossus, having unwarily 
approached within the prescribed limits of the Belfast 
defences, must be deemed to have been captured. Our 
Illustrations are of certain kinds of modern naval 
artillery—-the gigantic 67-ton gun, with its fine machinery 
which could be set in motion by a child, and the Hotchkiss 
machine-guns, placed in the tops, 
for pouring bullets upon an enemy’s 
deck when the hostile ship is close 
at hand. 


COWES REGATTA. 
The congress of yachts and yachts- 
men in Cowes Roads and off Ryde 
at this continuing several 
weeks, comprises in its proceedings 
the races arranged, for different 
times, by separate yacht clubs using 
the waters of the Solent, and some- 
times sailing round the Isle of Wight. 
The matches of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, after the winning of the 
German Emperor's Meteor challenge 
trophy shield by the Prince of 
Wales's yacht Britannia, on Friday, 
Aug. 10, were followed by those of 
the VPortsmouth Corinthian Club, 
stationed at Southsea; and on 
Tuesday, Aug. 14, began the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club Regatta, with 
the Britannia, the Vigilant, and the 
Satanita competing in the most im- 
portant match. The Emperor's yacht 
Meteor has net been very successful 
this year; but fresh honours have 
been gained by the Prince of Wales's 
yacht, which again defeated the 
American Vigilant, owned by Mr. 
Gould, in the race for the Cowes 
Town Cup. A special match between 
these two, for a hundred-guinea cup 
offered by Lord Welverton, has been 
arranged for Wednesday, Aug. 15, to 


season, 


start outside the Needles, to sail 
fifteen miles to windward and then 
return, as in the New York races 
for the America challenge cup. On 


Tuesday, the Sutanita, with a strong 
breeze peculiarly favourable to her, 
defeated the Britannia in the race 
for the Vice-Commodore’s Cup of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club. 


SKETCHES IN CHINA. 
The Chinese Empire draws attention 
by the outbreak of war between China 
and Japan, which may have important 
consequences, seeing that both those 
Eastern Asiatic Powers are now 
furnished with naval and military 
armaments of the modern European 
pattern. ‘The reigning dynasty of 
China is of Mantchu Tartar origin ; 
and the imperial capital, Pekin, is 


situated far to the north, within 

forty miles of the famous Great 

Wall dividing Chinese ‘Tartary, 

or Mongolia, from the province 

sisasinthicdiatanca nna etmaes of Peche-li, the coast of which, 
IRELAND. directly opposite to Corea, lies on 


MRS. 


HENNIKER, SISTER OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF 
been republished in one volume. Last year Mrs. Ienniker 
issued a longer novel entitled ‘ Foiled,” wherein the 
growing strength shown in character-drawing makes the 
reader indifferent to the absence of a well - compacted 
plot. A volume of short stories called ‘ Outlines,” pub- 
lished this year, evidences a literary form and style 
sufficient to carry their author through more ambitious 
performances, Mrs. Henniker has also written tales for 
the Cornhill, Blackwood, English Tilustrated, and other 
inagazines, and has published some scattered translations 
of French and Italian verse. Her note of individuality, 
her own personal and peculiar way of looking at life, 
without which neither aristocrat nor democrat, fair woman 
nor foul, has any right to take a stand before the public 
as author, may be called that of emotional imaginativeness, 
lightened by a quick sense of the odd, and by touches of 
observation lying midway between wit and humour. 
THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

The unexpected termination, by Admiralty orders, of this 
year’s mimic maritime warfare between the ‘‘ Blue” and 
the ‘‘ Red” Fleets in the seas around Ireland, which had 
continued fewer days than usual, and which had not 
been characterised by exciting vicissitudes or impromptu 


movements, was briefly announced in our last. It was 
occasioned by the official decision, communicated to 
the Admirals on Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 7, that the 


game of naval strategy and tactics was closed by 


a guif of the Yellow Sea. Ow 
view of the north-west entrance-gate of the city is from a 
sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Julius M. Price. To 
most European commercial men or travellers in China, th« 
treaty ports, on the sea-coast and on the great rivers, are 
much more familiar than the metropolis of the empire. 
Next to Hong-Kong, which is a valuable British possession 
and mercantile colony, Shanghai, near the estuary of the 
Yang-tze-Kiang, is the principal resort of foreign trade, 
We give a view of one of the wharves at Shanghai. 

SKETCHES IN INDIA. 

The Falls of Gairsoppa, on the Sheravutty River, in North 
Canara, a dependency of the Madras Presidency, but 
situated near the west coast of Southern India, were 
described last week. Another of Mr. William Simpson’s 
sketches of the wild and sublime effects of the tremendous 
cataract is placed before our readers. He informs us that 
the almost perpendicular descent of the water is $23 ft.in this 
Maharajah Fall. On the same page is shown, though belong- 
ing to a very distant and very dissimilar region of British 
India, in one of the most elevated valleys of the Himalaya, 
the river Sutlej, there a raging torrent in a rocky highland 
glen. It is crossed by a *‘ jhoola,” or rope-bridge, which 
is more like the cable with the ‘‘ breeches-buoy ” used on 
our sea-shore to rescue the lives of sailors after a ship- 
wreck. The passenger takes his seat in a loop of rope made 
to slide along the stretched cable, and is hauled over by men 
on the opposite bank of the river. 
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PERSONAL. 
Whitebait Dinner at Greenwich 
revival for fifteen years of that 
Lord be ico! stield patronised it last 
one had no taste for entertainments 
['weedmouth seems to have been the 
dinner this time. Probably his 
in the House of Lords has hung heavily 
If he can no longer organise the Ministerial 
1 the division lobby of the Commons, a dinner is 
he next best thing. Besides, impertinent gossips 
the relations between two very eminent 
of the Cabinet are not of the most harmonious 
Ly think that under the genial 


Lord Tweedmouth m 
of whitebait he may succeed in restoring 


this 


once- 


Ministerial 
is the first 


f Argyll has been paying off some old scores 
tosebery. The Prime Minister has spoken 
tfully of the noble Duke at various seasons. In 
debate on the Evicted Tenants Bill in the Lords 
illum More had his revenge. He doubted whether 
Premier was more than the figure-head of the 
and he remembered that he was practising 
when Lord Rosebery was still in long 
amenities Lord Rosebery 
favourite one with him, 
if it suggest the period of long 
thes, is distinctly juvenile. He stretched out his legs 
l clasped his hands on the top of his head, beating a 
ittoo there with his fingers. The Duke of Argyll had some 
leasant things to say about Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
| vurt. Ile always introduces these agreeable strictures 
emarking that the object of them is one of his oldest 
ends. The specta le reminds one of the schoolmaster 
who, as he selects a nice new birch-rod, dwells strongly 
rreat respect for the culprit’s family. 
Two historic events in the world of 
periodical literature have to be recorded, It is understood 
that Mr Charles Dickens has sold All the Year Round and 
Household Words. The first came to Mr. Dickens by 
inheritance, Household Words being then incorporated with 
the younger periodical. Some years ago separate publica- 
tion was resumed. It is also said that the Suturday 
Review has been sold at last to Mr. M‘Carthy (not Justin 
of that ilk) who conducts the Observer. The price is reported 
to have been only a thousand pounds. 
bv the death of Mr. Peter Esslemont, Scotland has lost 
another of those sturdy specimens of the self-made man on 
whom any 
eminence she 
may 
mainly rests. 
‘* Peter,” as 
Mr. Essle- 
mont was 
familiarly 
called in the 
North, was 
born sixty 
years ago in 
the Aber- 
deenshire 
parish of 
Udny. Like 
all Scotch 
boys, he had 
the advan- 
tage of a 
sound ele- 
mentary 
education at 
the parish 
school ; and, 
as the son of 
a small working farmer, he knew from boyhood the vicissi- 
tudes of the tillers of the soil. At the age of sixteen he 
was apprenticed to a draper in Aberdeen, and during 
the next forty years he rapidly rose in the commercial 
and municipal life of the town, until at last he became 
head of a great drapery establishment and Provost 
of the Granite City, his municipal reign being marked 
by the initiation of great city improvements. But his 
ambition did not stop there, and he entered Parliament 
as Liberal representative for East Aberdeenshire in 1885, 
holding the seat until two years ago, when he was made 
Chairman of the Scotch Fishery Board. His rise from a 
humble farm to an office under the Crown was the result 
of unflagging energy, industry, an indomitable will, and a 
large amount of tact. He was a clever debater, and to 
the end retained much of his vigorous native Doric. 


er! ent, 
wral principles 
hes, Io these 

in attitude 


amiable 
which is a 
does not 
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There is talk of setting up newspaper kiosks in London. 
An enterprising vestry is said to have the scheme in con- 
templation. There are two obvious objections. The street 
sale of newspapers in London is not to be compared to the 
street sale in Paris, because the Londoner does not buy his 
nud and sit down outside a café to read it. No doubt the 
siosks would be largely utilised for advertisements, but the 


pictorial quality of our hoardings does not make us yearn 
for flaring posters on circular structures starting up from 


the pavement every few yards. The Parisian poster is 
characteristic of Paris, and cannot be imitated here. 

We deeply regret to learn that a picture of H.M.S. 
Northampton and certain remarks on naval recruiting in 
our last issue have led to some misunderstanding. It is a 
mistake to suppose that this fine ship cruises about covered 
with ribbons Eke a recruiting-sergeant on shore. Nor is 
the ship's brass band employed to lure youth with a 
musical ear into her Majesty’s service. We are sorry to 
have conveyed the impression that the Northampton goes 
tootling and drumming up and down our coasts like a 
nautical Pied Piper of Hamelin. The truth is that 
there is no necessity whatever for any such blandish- 
ments. The trouble is not to get recruits, but to find 
room for them. There is accommodation on the North- 
ampton for four hundred, who can be turned out in six 
months with a very fair knowledge of a seaman’s duties. 
The ordinary course in the regular training ships takes 
twenty months. We have reason to believe that a number 
of men are needed before next spring, and we have not the 
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smallest doubt that the Northampton will be largely instru- 
mental in making up the deficiency, and that the natural 
pride of her officers in their noble profession will be 
gratified by very substantial trophies of their skill and 
devotion. 

The House of Lords, a stately and leisurely branch of 
the Legislature, whose proceedings, except when it engages 
in a set de- 
bating con- 
flict of politi- 
cal parties, 
are seldom 
lively, has 
lost one of 
its members, 
bearing an 
illustrious 
name, and 
approaching 
the venerable 
age ot nine ty, 
whose occa- 
8 i on a l 
sper ( he S and 
motions, 
singularly 
detached 
from the 
ordinary 
course of 
affairs in that 
grave assem- 
bly, tended 
rather to their diversion than to the progress of substantial 

The Right Hon. Thomas Denman, second Lord 

born July 30, 1805, and educated at Eton 
Brasenose College, Oxford, succeeded his father, 
Lord Chief Justice Denman, in 1854; 
of his three brothers, one, Admiral Denman, died in 
1875; another, Mr. Richard Denman, in 1887; and 
the youngest, Mr. George Denman, Q.C., formerly M.P. 
for ‘Tiverton, an accomplished barrister and lawyer and 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature, on his retirement 
in 1892, declined a peerage. The late Lord Denman had 
considerable intellectual ability, but he was addicted to 
fads and crotchets, which he often insisted on bringing 
forward at the most inopportune moments. 
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The Bishop of Norwich has not been long in finding 
out that if the great East Anglian see is to be efficiently 
worked episcopal assistance is necessary. It is strange, 
however, that he has not chosen his suffragan from the 
diocese itself, more particularly as one of the most valuable 
livings in the Bishop’s gift has been conferred by him upon 
his designated assistant. But it must be confessed that as 
the Bishop determined to go outside the diocese, he could 
hardly have made a more fitting choice, having regard to 
his own predilections, than he has done in appointing the 
Rey. Canon Lloyd, the, popular Vicar of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to share with him the labour of organising and 
administering the large diocese. Canon Lloyd has been 
Bishop Wilberforce’s right-hand man in the North, and 
by the force of sheer hard work and business capacity he 
has made the Church a real power in Newcastle. He is a 
decided High Churchman, but he has worked well with 
those who differ from him, and he may be trusted to show 
warm sympathy and hearty recognition towards the labours 
of the many Evangelical clergymen in the diocese who 
have for years been faithfully representing the Church 
amid many difficulties and discouragements. Canon 
Lloyd, who is in the full vigour of his manhood, is an 
Oxford graduate. He took his degree in 1868, and 
was ordained in the same year. He is also D.D. 
of Durham, which honour was conferred upon him in 
1887 in recognition of his work at Newcastle. From 1868 
to 1882 his ministry was chiefly in rural parishes, and the 
acquaintance he thus formed with the problems of country 
life will stand him in good stead in East Anglia. It was 
while he was Vicar of Aylesbury that he came under the 
notice of Bishop Wilberforce, and it says something for 
that prelate’s power of penetration that he recognised in 
the Vicar of a small country town the man who was well 
fitted to inspire and lead the work of the Church in a city 
like Newcastle-on-Tyne. The result of Canon Lloyd’s 
twelve years’ work there has abundantly justified the 
Bishop's choice, and it may safely be predicted that he will 
in like manner distinguish himself in the Diocese of 
Norwich. He will be consecrated in October next, and 
will take his title from the suffragan see of Thetford, which 
has not been occupied since 1536. He will hold the small 
but valuable living of North Creake. 


The following letter has been addressed by Sir Francis 
Knollys to a correspondent who lately wrote to the Prince 
of Wales to inquire whether there was any truth in the 
report of a previous marriage on the part of the Duke of 
York : [Copy] ‘‘ Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 25th July, 
1894.—Sir, In reply to your letter of the 21st instant, 
I am desired by the Prince of Wales to state that the 
report to which you allude is so obviously invented for 
the mere purpose of causing pain and annoyance to an 
innocent young couple, that his Royal Highness has 
always declined to allow the story to obtain further cur- 
rency by any contradiction from him. There is, of course, 
not a shadow of foundation for it; but it is none the less 
cruel and malignant.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant 
(Signed) Francis Knollys.” 


Mr. Larmuth, of Shepherd’s Bush, has some title to 
fame. He suffered agonies of insomnia because a cock 
somewhere on the premises of the Netherlands Legation 
crowed out of all reason. He complained to the-Belgian 
Minister, and received no redress. He threatened legal 
proceedings, and was rewarded by a communication from 
the Home -Office to the effect that by harassing the 
diplomatic representative of a friendly Power he 
had rendered himself liable under a statute of Queen 
Anne to be “whipped at a cart’s tail.” There are 
evidently mad wags at the Home Office; but Mr. 
Larmuth, of Shepherd’s Bush, took it all very seriously 
What was to be done? The cock went on crowing, and 
the statute of Queen Anne stood over him whip in hand. 
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Law and lawyers could do nothing for him. Then he hada 
brilliant idea. We wrote to the Queen of the Netherlands, 
who is a child of thirteen. Evidently his story made 
a deep impression on her little Majesty’s mind, fcr, 
although he received no direct answer, Mr. Larmuth, of 
Shepherd’s Bush, had the infinite joy of discovering that 
the cock of the Legation crowed no more. Reason was 
saved, and he slept again. The only trouble that remained 
was the lawyer’s bill, which he declined to pay on the 
ground that his solicitor had done no good. This plea 
was fortunate for the gaiety of nations, for otherwise 
Mr. Larmuth, of Shepherd’s Bush, would not have appeared 
before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, and the diverting tale of the 
chanticleer would never have been known. 

The Kaiser’s review at Aldershot on Monday was 
perfect alike in weather and effectiveness. No finer show 
of troops has ever been seeneven on Laffan’s Plain (otherwise 
the Queen’s Birthday Parade); and while the Emperor, 
who took the keenest interest in everything, was pleased 
with it beyond ordinary measure, the spectators—as part 
possessors of the spectacle, and, indeed, as contributing not 

little to the charm of the scene—were justifiably proud. 
As a mere parade the affair was managed incomparably 
well. Such a perfectly dressed line, such an unblemished 
sulute, such just distances, and good marching have seldom 
if ever been witnessed even at Aldershot. Whatis more to 
the purpose, perhaps, the soldiers exhibited a fine fighting 
quality as well as parade smartness; and the Kaiser was 
manifestly struck with this in more than one instance, but 
particularly in that of the mounted infantry. Still, there 
is another side to the account. How comes it that out of a 
division numbering 19,060 only 12,215 were on parade? After 
allowing for guards, sick, and recruits, the discrepancy is 
remarkable. In the cavalry—as good a division as the 
camp has ever the low ‘ field-state” is due, of 
course, to want of horses: for out of some 13,000 horsemen 
serving at home, upwards of 6000 have no mounts! Thus 
happens it that the Blues, for example, looked weak; and 
thus assuredly will happen it that in the forthcoming 
manceuvres something like half the men of the regiments 
engaged will miss that vital training in the war-work of 
cavalry that they so much need, while the officers will 
be deprived of most useful and desirable experience in 
handling bodies of the right tactical size. 

But to return to the show. The Duchess of Connaught 
looked charming as she stood in her carriage talking to the 
Emperor, who kissed her hand with ‘courtly foreign 
grace,’ and who probably appeared to better advantage in 
the handsome uniform of the 1st Royal Dragoons than in 
any other costume he has yet donned. Though this review 
was his review, with the flag of his royal house fluttering 
at the saluting point, and the salute given to and ‘‘ taken ” 
by himself, he led the fine squadron of the ‘‘ Royals” (of 
which he is Colonel-in-Chief), in the march past, and 
saluted the Duke of Connaught, who, before and after this 
innovation, ‘‘carried” his sword like any divisional 
commander whose troops are inspected by a superior. The 
unusual circumstance puzzled not a few authorities on 
military etiquette. The German officers (in blue and 
silver) and the Headquarters Staff made a lively display 
at the saluting base. But Sir Evelyn Wood was missing, 
having departed with Lord Wolseley in Sir John Spender’s 
yacht to the Crimea, where the two V.C.s will revisit the 
scenes of their famous exploits. 

The authoress of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and of 
other pleasing and wholesome stories, besides thoughtful 
essays and occasional writings, which contributed to sustain 
a high standard of social and domestic duty in the literature 
of the age now passing into elderly retirement, was a 
person much esteemed, Miss Dinah Mulock, latterly the 
wife of Mr. George Craik. Her grave in the village church- 
yard of Keston, where she died in 1887, may be regarded 
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Autor or “Jous Hatirax, Gentteman”’), 1x Keston Cuorcnyarp. 


with interest similar to that which is felt on visiting the 
tomb, in Highgate Cemetery, of Mrs. Cross, the “‘ George 
Eliot” of authorship, a more powerful genius, unques- 
tionably, whose fame will be more enduring. But there 
are many readers who feel, without making critical com- 
parisons, that they owe to books written by some English- 
women of our time a large debt of gratitude for wise and 
gentle instruction. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
has been entertaining the Emperor William II.. her grand- 
son, who passed the nights on boardhis own steam-yacht, 
the Hohenzollern, in Cowes Roads, while the Prince of 
Wales, on board the Queen’s steam-yacht Osborne, daily 
accompanied his Imperial Majesty, and they took an active 
part in the regatta of the Royal Yacht Squadron with their 
respective sailing yachts, the Meteor and the Britannia. 
The Duke of York, Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne; 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, and Prince 
Christian and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- Holstein, have 
been of the royal party at Osborne. The Marquis of 
Salisbury came on Saturday, Aug. 11, as a visitor to the 
Queen. 

The German Emperor, on Monday, Aug. 13, left Cowes 
for the camp at Aldershot, where he was received by the 
Duke of Connaught, in command of the troops there, and 
witnessed a review of them on Laffan’s Plain, comprising 
sixteen battalions of infantry, with cavalry and Horse 
Artillery. His Majesty was entertained at Aldershot by 
the Duke of Connaught, and slept at the Royal Pavilion. 
Next day, he saw the field manceuvres of the troops on the 
Tox Hills, representing an action between two forces, 
commanded respectively by Major-General Utterson and 
Major-General Gregorie. Having lunched with 
the Royal Artillery, and dined with the officers 
of the Scots Greys, the Emperor travelled from 
Aldershot to Gravesend, where he embarked 
in the Hohenzollern for his departure from 
England. 

At the Cowes Regatta of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, Friday, Aug. 10, was the day of the 
race for the Meteor trophy shield, } resented by 
the German Emperor, and named after his own 
yacht, which, of course, did not compete for 
it. It was again won, as last year, by the 
Prince of Wales’s yacht Britannia, defeating 
Lord Caledon’s Viking and Mr. Jameson’s 
Iverna, but the last-named yacht made a good 
race for several miles. The trophy, haying 
now been twice won, is to be retained by the 
Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness is now 
going to Homburg. The Duke of York will 
join the Duchess in Switzerland. 

The Congress of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held this year at 
Oxford, was opened on Wednesday, Aug. 8, by 
the Marquis of Salisbury, Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, who is President for the 
year, in succession to Dr. Burdon-Sanderson. 
His Lordship, in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
delivered an interesting and instructive address 
upon the necessary limitations of philosophical 
views based on facts ascertained by the physical 
sciences, instancing that of the nature of ele- 
mentary atoms, and of the ether, the origin of 
vegetable and animal life, and some applications 
of the Darwinian theory, referring all origin 
of species to the process of natural selection, 
the difficulties of which might oblige the mind 
to recur to the notion of creative design. Lord 
Kelvin and Professor Huxley, speaking on the 
vote of thanks, offered some comments on the 
President’s address. The discussions in the 
Sections began next day; the presidents—who 
were Professor A. W. Riicker, for Mathematical 
and Physical Science; Professor H. B. Dixon, 
for Chemistry and Mineralogy; Mr. Lazarus 
Fletcher, for Geology; Professor I. Bayley 
Balfour, for Biology ; Professor Ray Lankester, 
for Zoology ; Captain Wharton, for Geography ; 
Professor C. F. Bastable, for Economy; Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, for Mechanical Science; Sir 
W. H. Flower, for Anthropology ; and Professor 
Schafer, for Physiology—delivered their respec- 
tive addresses, and many learned essays or 
reports were contributed to those meetings. 

The United States Ambassador, Viscount 
Wolseley, the Earl of Portsmouth, Lord Kelvin, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir John Mowbray, M.P., 
have left London to join the steamer Electra. 
belonging to Sir John Pender, M.P., at Genoa. 
After leaving Genoa, and visiting certain 
Mediterranean ports and Constantinople, the 
party will proceed to Sebastopol, and will return 
to London in about a month’s time. 

The Admiralty has decided to strengthen 
the defences of the river Medway by constructing a boom 
to bar the passage of the river in case of an emergency. 
The boom is to be made to stretch from Port Victoria to 
Stangate Creek, Sheerness Harbour. 


An important improvement has been made at the West 
Thidia Docks of London, under the control of the joint 
committee of the London and St. Katharine Docks and 
East and West India Docks Companies. It consists ofa 
new entrance lock, opening from the river into the Black- 
wall basin, together with two new cuts passing between 
concrete walls from that basin into the import and export 
docks respectively, with the quay extension on the north 
side of the import dock. On Thursday, Aug. 16, these 
were opened for traffic. 

Thirty - three Manchester commercial firms in the 
export trade to China and Japan have requested the ship- 
owners to adopt the Manchester Ship Canal for that traffic. 
The manager of the canal, Mr. Marshall Stevens, declares 
that there is sufficient water in the Ship Canal for any 
steamer engaged in the China trade, and that vessels 
trading to Manchester up to the end of 1895 will not be 
charged ship dues. The loading and discharging facilities 
at the Manchester Docks compare favourably with those 
of any other port, and the Ship Canal Company’s railways 
convey traffic to and from alongside ship, and without 
change of wagon from or to all railway stations in 
England. 

Paul Koczula, the German waiter, twenty-three years 
of age, who was found guilty, his wife being acquitted, of 
the murder of his hostess, Mrs. Rasch, at a boarding-house 
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in Shaftesbury Avenue, was hanged in Newgate Prison on 
Tuesday, Aug. 14. 

The trial, in Paris, of the thirty persons accused of being 
Anarchist conspirators, including two, Grave and Faure, 
known as open literary advocates of Anarchist doctrine, 
but not proved to have ever taken any part in plotting 
actual crimes, ended on Sunday, Aug. 12, in the jury 
acquitting twenty-two of the prisoners. Among these was 
Fenéon, a former clerk at the Ministry of War, who says 
that he associated with the Anarchists from scientific or 
romantic curiosity, being a student of psychology, and 
wishing to know their motives or their state of mind. 
Three men, Ortiz, a member of the fashionable criminal 
‘* swell mob,” Chericotti, and Bertani, who had perpetrated 
a burglary and contributed part of its proceeds to the 
Anarchist fund, were convicted and sentenced to long 
terms of penal servitude. 

The French provincial assize courts continue to condemn 
Anarchists for extolling the murder of M. Carnot. At 
Grenoble a man has been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, and at Montpellier another to six months’. 

The execution, at Lyons, of Santo Caserio, the assassin 
of President Carnot, is expected from day to day. His 
mother, in Italy, has gone mad, and his brother, a 
wineshop - keeper at Milan, has committed suicide. 
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The Convention between France and the Congo State in 
regard to the Anglo-Congo Treaty of May 12 was signed in 
Paris on Aug. 14. The new arrangement provides that the 
territory of the French Congo colony shall extend as far as 
the limits of the Congo and Nile basins, and ensures all the 
communications of the French colony beyond. The frontier 
will at first follow the course of the Ubanghi and the 
M’Bomou, and thence be determined as far as the thirtieth 
meridian by the line of the watershed between the Congo and 
Nile basins. France reserves to herself the right of exercis- 
ing police jurisdiction along the M’Bomou. All the posts 
established by the Independent Congo State to the north 
of the Ubanghi and the M’Bomou will be handed over to 
French officials. The Convention deals with the questions 
raised by the Anglo-Congo Convention of May 12. By 
that instrument Great Britain granted to the Independent 
Congo State a perpetual or temporary lease of all 
the territory bounded on the west by the watershed 
of the Nile and Congo, and on the east by the Nile, 
extending as far north as Fashoda on that river. By 
the arrangement just concluded between France and the 
Congo State, the latter renounces her right of occupation, 
and engages for the future not to exercise any political 
control whatsoever in the region in question, and to limit 
any action which she may eventually take to the territory 
east of the thirtieth degree of longitude and south of a line 
following latitude 5 deg. 30 min. north, and crossing the 
Nile a short distance north of Lado. 

A treaty settling the frontiers between the negro 

tepublic of Liberia and the French Soudan, in West Africa, 
has also been signed. The upper part of Liberia’s western 
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boundary separates a portion of the English colony of 
Sierra Leone from the French possessions. Ly this treaty 
Liberia acquires a large stretch of territory between the 
Samory country and Sierra Leone. In exchange, Liberia 
has renounced all rights east of the Cavally River, and has 
inserted a clause virtually rendering that river French. But 
France has definitely given up to Liberia all the Garraway 
territory west of the Cavally and the points formerly ceded 
to France on the Liberian coast. 


The United States Congress at Washington has almost 
terminated its complicated political wrangle, in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate, over the proposals of 
President Grover Cleveland’s Government to reconstruct 
the commercial tariff and to reduce the Protectionist import 
duties. The Democratic party, which has the majority in 
the House, and which is generally inclined to Free Trade, 
has been compelled to yield much to the representatives of 
powerful manufacturing and mining interests in the Senate, 
to the great disappointment of Mr. Cleveland. After 
deliberation in a party ‘‘ caucus,” on Monday, Aug. 13, the 
House passed the modifications of the Tariff Bill, coming 
from the Senate, by 185 votes to 105. This Bill now 
provides that raw sugars shall pay 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
but above 16 Dutch standard 1-8 per cent. in addition, and 
from bounty-paying countries 1-10 per cent. additional 
duty. Iron ore will pay 40c, per ton, pig iron 
$4 per ton, iron or steel rails 7-20c. per Ib., 
precious stones cut and unset 25 or 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. Wool is free. Tin plate will pay 
11-l5c. per lb. after Oct. 1. 

Immediately after the vote on the Tariff 
Bill the first of the special Bills recommended 
by the Democratic caucus was introduced, pro- 
viding for the placing of coal on the free list, 
and was passed by 160 votes to 104. The 
House intends also to put iron ore, barbed 
wire, and sugar on the list of commodities 
exempt from import duties, but it is doubtful 
whether the Senate will agree to these special 
exceptions. The President, it is rumoured, 
will decline to sign the Tariff Bill, as it now 
stands, but it may become law, after ten days, 
without his signature. 

Further engagements have occurred between 
the Japanese and Chinese forces in Corea, in 
which the troops of the Mikado have been 
victorious. They have taken Seikwan, with 
trifling loss, after routing the Chinese, who 
fled in the direction of Koshiu. The Chinese 
loss is estimated at 500 killed and wounded. 
The Japanese are now in possession of the 
important position of Asan, or Yashan. They 
have also occupied Chemulpo with 11,000 troops 
and artillery, and have entrenched and fortified 
the camp. It is reported that 14,000 Japanese 
troops from Fusan and 8000 from Gensan are 
marching on Seoul, the capital of Corea. On 
the other hand, though he has to overcome 
great difficulties of transport, it is eon 
that the Viceroy Li Hung Chang will have 
60,000 Chinese troops in Corea before the end 
of September. ‘The command of the Chinese 
fleet is in the hands of Vice-Admiral Lin Tai 
San. The Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese 
land forces is Liu Ming Chuan, one of the most 
capable of the Viceroy’s officers. 

On Friday, Aug. 10, a naval demonstration 
was made, in the absence of the Chinese fleet, 
against the chief fortified naval port and arsenal 
of China, in the Gulf of Pe-che-li. Twenty- 
one Japanese war-ships and transports ap- 
proached Wei-hai-wei, which they tried to 
attack, but were repulsed by shots from the 
large Armstrong guns mounted on disappearing 
carriages. They went to Port Arthur, which 
also was found prepared. After a few shots 
had been exchanged the Japanese ships retired, 
and it is thought probable that their opera- 
tions were only intended to ascertain the posi- 
tion and strength of the Chinese batteries. It 
is reported that a naval battle took place on 
Saturday, Aug. 11, when the Japanese won a 
victory. 

It is officially notified that an undertaking 
has been given by the Japanese Government 
abstain from warlike operations against 

Shanghai or its approaches. On the strength 

of this assurance, the Chinese Government 
have agreed not to obstruct the approaches to that 
port. 

The German Government has dispatched three ships to 
the seat of war in East Asia, to protect German interests, 
and it is understood that this squadron will be further re- 
inforced by the fourth-class cruisers Condor and Cormorant. 

An earthquake in the neighbourhood of Aci Reale, in 
Sicily, on Aug. 8, partly destroyed two villages, killed 
thirteen persons, and injured thirty others. Many houses 
were greatly damaged. 





THE OXFORD STATUE OF SYDENHAM. 
The statue of Thomas Sydenham, the eminent English 
physician of the seventeenth century, a Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, has been presented to the University 
Museum by the Warden and two former Fellows, and has 
been placed between the statues of William Harvey and 
John Hunter. On Thursday, Aug. 9, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Chancellor of the University, himself educated 
at that college, attended the ceremony of presenting this 
statue, which was performed by Sir Henry Acland, Regius 
Professor of Medicine, in the presence of a distinguished 
assembly. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Boyd, took part in 
the proceedings. Sir Henry Acland, in his interesting 
address, compared Sydenham’s work, in clearing the ground 
for the foundation of systematic medical science, to that of 
Hippocrates, the ancient Greek physician. He noticed 
also Sydenham’s association with his eminent contem- 
poraries, Robert Boyle and John Locke, to whom science 
and philosophy owe so much in modern times, 
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CHAPTER IX.—(Continued am so glad to see you. You were the only friend I ever had not married yet,’’ and she looked down at Katherine’s ringless 
“ Kathy !’? The speaker was pretty and piquant: she held except Mrs. Barrett,’’ she added, with unconscious pathos. finger ‘* Now speak to George, and shake hands—you 
up her hands with delight and surprise. ‘‘ My dear Thing! ‘‘We were in India, of course, but we went back just a — two.” 
Ilow did you arrive here? Don’t you know me? I was year ago, so that the baby might be born in its native land—in **T have often heard of you, Miss Kerr,’’ he said, doing as 
Alice Irvine, and went to Mrs. Barrett’s.’’ <A littledismay took English native land, you know. It’s downstairs with theayah. he was told. ** How was it you never wrote to us?”’ 
hold of Katherine, though her face lighted up with pleasure. And this is George; his other name is Alford, and so is mine, ‘‘ Because I never wrote to her, she lived in a castle 
‘*T wondered what had become of you,” her friend con- “but he’s much nicer when you call him by his Christian with an Ogre,’’ his wife explained. ‘* What has become of 
tinued. ‘I should have gone to your castle only I know name. I have been married four years.” him, Kathy?” 
that the Ogre didn't allow visitors.’’ ** What a long time!” ‘‘He has gone to Australia, to look after some grand 

**T theught you were in India,’’ Katherine said, “and T ** Well, Iwas much older than you, dear. I see you are’ children who have turned up.” 


















































*Kathy!"’ The speaker was pretty and piquant: she held up her hands with delight and surprise. ‘‘ My dear Thing! How did you arrive rere? Don't you know me? 
‘ I was Alice Irvine, and went to Mrs. Barrett's.” 
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iventurous thing after all, 
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ly could go about by herself. 
** Yes, alas! That’s the sad 
art of it A niece was going 
vith her, but 
the last moment, married a 
in who looke d like 


to China 


she broke down 
a nigger, 
! instead. 
Some peopl have no nx rality cs ? 
her husband 
to them. “] 


them 


she added, as 
wuntered 
} it makes 
but 
be shocked if I 
him. He’s a beautiful dear,”’ 
added looking up at him 


ba k 
more 
would 


annusing, Georae 


said it before 
B.1icC 
saucily, ‘*but he is the prope rest 
person in the world; so is his 
Jim—the 


mother, so is most 
adorable Jim.’ 
said her husband 
** What are youtalkingabout?”’ 
**IT don’t kuow,”’ she said; 

never do—it’s too much 
Oh ! Iwas saying that 


** Goose,’’ 


~~ 
trouble. 
you and the Mummy and Jim 
are all three very strait-laced, 
and that a little crookedness 
would be rather amusing. But 
I only say it to shock you, 
dear,’’ and she made a face 
at him, ‘‘and I don’t know 
in the least how it came into 
this conversation.”’ 

‘‘I think they are in love 
with each other,’’ Katherine 
suid to herself, with the odd 
sense of witnessing a new pliase 
of human nature. For even the 
Oswells, always on casy, happy 
terms, did not look at each 
other as these two people did. Me 

*And now,” said Alice 
Alford, picking up the thread of her talk with difficulty, 
“the Mummy has got to manage her summer alone 
till she can persuade a stray relation to come out to her. 
That's why we are taking her as far as we can on our 
way, and leit Gibraltar sooner than we should have done.”’ 

** Why don’t you take her to India?” 

“Her health won't stand it, poor darling! or she would 
like it. Iler other boy is there. She has only two children— 
George and Jim; and she worships Jim, who has a civil 
She is miserable because he has 
been very ill; but he is getting better, and gone to Simla. 
Simla is the place where all lively Indians under thirty go to 
when they die—if their ghosts don’t care to come home—not 
that Jim is going to die, bless him. He is only twenty-seven, 
and as handsome as he is high, which is five foot ten. ; All the 
same, I prefer George myself. Now, Kathy, tell me, where 
are you going: I always called her Kathy,’’ and she looked 
up at her husband again, ‘‘ because there is something austere 
about Katherine—which doesn’t suit her. Come, 
account of yourself. You have told me nothing yet.” 

“You haven't given her a chance,’ Mr. Alford laughed, 
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me more 

* And why have you t 1ooter’s Hill,’’ Mrs. 
igo to Australia with the 


Alford 
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on foot, but a mule carried his luggage, and the mule-driver lagged behind. 


**The lease of the house ran out, and the Ogre did not 
want to take me to Australia.”’ 

**IT see; so he gave you some money and left you to look 
after yourself. Well, I don’t think it’s proper for you to 
be roving about the world without a chaperon. But 
and look at the Immortal—it’s the beautifulest Immortal 
that ever you did see."’ 

** You seem so happy,” 
once said to Mrs. Oswell. 

‘** Happy?’ her friend answered, with more gravity than 
she had displayed before. ‘‘I should think so! Why, I’m 
married to the dearest boy on earth, and have the sweetest baby, 
and a grey-haired angel for a mother-in-law, and all the other 
belongings are perfection. Heaven will be thrown away on me 
I have everything I want in this world,” 
‘**Don’t you think George 


come 


Katherine said, much as she had 


when I get to it. 
and she gave a sigh of content. 
is very handsome?’ 
** Very,” Katherine said, with a laugh in her blue eyes. 
**He’s just the sweetest, beautifulest old darling in the 
world,”’ his wife remarked, with extreme satisfaction. “I 


think I know all about you, Kathy, dear,’’-she- went on. 
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give you some money and left 
You can’t be very happy, I’m 


“*'The 
you to look after yourself. 
afraid.”’ 

** Not very, perliaps,’? Katherine answered gently. ‘‘T feel 
like a waif. But itis a beautiful world,’’ she added, * and I 
i ibout looking at it. I always feel as if it were 
and 


Ovre has deserted you ; 


like going 
my own big estate—it is as much mine as anyone else’s 
I’m so proud of it!”’ 

‘What a funny idea!"? Mrs. Alford said. ‘‘ But you 
always had funny ideas. Do you remember the crane, and 
how you used to think that Anne Boleyn danced with her head 
* And then they laughed and went to see the 

was a soft little thing, with yellow hair and 
Katherine stooped and kissed it, and 


in her pocket. 

Immortal, It 

blinking blue 
looked at it curiously. 

‘* May I hold it fora moment?’’ she asked, and took it in 

her arms, and felt afraid and like a stranger in the world, 

unused to ordinary human ex- 

periences. ‘* What a wonder- 

ful thing it must be to have a 

little child of one’s very own !”’ 

* Only I think one 

to love its father 


eyes. 


she said. 
ought to love 
very much.”’ 

‘““Why, of course,” Alice 
said, staring at her. ‘If you 
didn’t, it would be horrible.’’ 

‘“*She’s awfully lovely, 
darling,’’ Alford said 
to his wife that evening. ‘* ler 
face is like a lily on a long 
stalk, ’s something 
fascinating about her. She 
ought not to be going about 
by herself.”’ 


George 


and there ’s 


**She says she is a waif, 
and going to live at some little 
Italian place. 


” 


“She and the mother had 
better join on.”’ 

Then Mrs. Alford clapped 
her hands. she 
said, ‘*you are awonder! You 
always think brilliantly, even 
by chance. Why shouldn’t she 
and the mother really join on ? 
It would be a comfort. Let us 
Katherine and make 
liking to 


** George, 


stick to 
the mother take a 
her. It will simplify mitters 
beautifully.’’ 

Before they reached Genoa 
Katherine was as intimate with 
the Alfords as though she had 
seen them constantly all her 
life; but it was they who did 
most of the talking, for she 
was naturally reserved, and 
her position made her more so, 
though in her heart she said 
many things to them of which 
her lips were silent. Had Alice 
not been married she would 
have probably told her every- 
as it was, that lady’s 
chance remark the 
Alfords’ love of propriety, for 
one thing, prevented it. Be- 
sides, the life behind her was 
she could no more 


thing; 
about 


finished ; 
speak of it than she could open 
a grave and hold up the dead 
within. She did not feel that 
she had committed a crime in 
what she had done, but rather 
that she was justified. Ler 
marriage had been a mere 
mockery of one with a man of 
whom could not think 
without a shudder. Thank 
God she had left him! She 
looked forward, and not beliind, 
feeling that with every hour 
that passed she was journeying 
towards life and love and 
freedom: already was 
tasting their sweetness. She 
was almost happy—for she chased away every disturbing 
memory—for the first time in her life. 

She delighted in the Alfords, in Alice’s ceaseless chatter 
and George’s slow and indulgent tones, in the little soft 
Immortal, and above all in the old lady. She had never known 
a beautiful old lady before. She liked to look at her face and 
watch her little stately manners that were so lovable, yet that 
would somehow make it impossible, Katherine felt it even 
then, to give her a difficult confidence. She liked to sit by her 
and watch her knit, and hear her talk of her other boy in 
India, the ‘‘ adorable Jim,’”’ as Alice called him, and to wait 
upon her with those little services that a girl finds it so sweet 
to pay to one who is old and picturesque. 

‘*T wish you would go with her somewhere, Kathy dear,” 
Alice said; ‘‘ she is all alone in Europe; don’t you think you 
could join your plans to hers?’ 

‘*IT should like it,’’ Katherine 
beautiful with her white hair and stately figure ; 
think that she would care to have me with her.”’ 

‘*My dear, she has taken an enormous fancy to you,” Alice 
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** But she knows sv little of me.’ 
** But I know so much, aud I’ve told her everything about 
you. She says you look so good, and altogether has taken a 
violent fancy to you. Goodness goes a long way with her, she 
and with dear old Jim, too, out in Lahore.’’ 
i but George Alford 


and George oh! 
** Alice, I can’t—— 
uppeared. 


she began, 
‘*George, she’s rather refractory,’? Mrs. Alford said. 
**Come and tell her she must do as she’s told, and that it is 
strictly improper of her to b2 going about the world alone.”’ 

** Miss Kerr,”’ the old lady said that evening, ‘‘ my children 
tell me that you will be content to join your plans with mine 
for the summer ?”’ 

*““Tf you care to have me,’’ Katherine answered meekly, 
fecling like an impostor, but resolutely putting the feeling from 
her. And so it was settled. They stayed at Genoa till the 
George Alfords went on to Brindisi to meet their P. and O. 

Mrs. Alford turned to Katherine as her children dis- 
appeared, ‘* My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I am glad they have left 
me you, for I feel that we shall love cach other.’’ The tears 
came into Katherine’s eyes so that she could not speak, but 
the old lady saw her face and was satisfied. 


CHAPTER X. 
In the year that Katherine journeyed towards it, no horrible 
railway spoilt Generoso, it was merely a beautiful mountain 
in Italian Switzerland, with a good but simple hotel half an 
hour from the summit, and a farm and a few scattered 
dwellings for the peasants and goatherds. The hotel was 
whitewashed outside, the lizards ran over it in the sunshine. 
There was a litile flight of stone steps leading up to the 
entrance, over which hung the great bell that clanged to 
In front was a plateau that formed 
either 


announce an arrival. 
some sort of garden, and had a summer-house at 
corner. Lutit is too well known, too well remembered as it 
was before the ‘‘improvements’’ came, to make description 
necessary. Katherine and Mrs. Alford went up 
Mendresio after staying at the Italian lakes in late June. It 
was a little early and chilly for a mountain place; but 
the old lady took a sitting-room with a fireplace—the only 
and when the clouds hung about and no 


from 


one on that floor 
sunshine came t» lift them into heaven or to carry them 
down to the valley, they sat and warmed themselves by the 
vvrackling wood. ‘Then it was that they talked of India; 
of Alice and her husband, who were at Bombay}; and of the 
Immortal, who was growing more beautiful every hour, 
so the weekly letter told them; and of Jim, who was slowly 
getting better. It seemed to Katherine that though she had 
never seen him that she knew Jim best of all, for his mother 
loved him best, and never tired of talking about him. 

‘There were but a few people at the hotel at first, but as the 
Katherine used to 
how good it was to see 


days wore on more and more arrived. 
watch for them, and think 
coming up from the plains below, happy in their holiday time ; 
or secking health on the beautiful mountain-top, with hope 
lor many invalids came round the 


them 


written on their faces. 
winding pathway: overworked men and delicate women ; and 
some who were like to die but did not know it. 


It was mid-August. The world was full of summer and 
drowsy happiness: a deep blue sky was overhead. The hotel 
was nearly full; but Mrs. Alford and Katherine kept to 
themselves, and were wholly satisfied with each other. 
the old lady 
**You never know who people are in hotels, nor what 


**T do not want to talk to these strangers ”’ 
said. 
burden one may be taking on oneself with new acquaint- 
ance. I am very shy of making any.” 

‘You trusted me——” Katherine began. 

** But Alice had known you so long, my dear. And then I 
loved your face. I felt that you were good, and goodness is an 
old-fashioned virtue that appeals to me.’ 

‘*T’m not good,”’ she answered, ‘* but I want to be, and I 


will be if I can.”’ 

**T remember once having a terrible lesson,’’ Mrs. Alford 
wenton. ‘‘It was when my dear sister and I were in San 
Remo some years ago—the year the boys first went to India-- 
we made acquaintance with a Mrs. Simpson. Such a pretty 
woman, with a little boy of six to whom she was devoted. We 
thought she was a widow, but it turned out that she had run 
away from her husband——’”’ 

‘* Perhaps her husband had ill-treated her?”’ 

‘That would be no excuse, my dear. A woman must stay 
with him even if he ill-treats her, just as she must put up with 
her life even if it is full of pain. She has no business to run 
away from the one nor to dispose of the other.” 

‘** Suppose a girl were made to marry a man shie disliked?’ 

**Tt isn’t done in these days,”’ the old lady suid, shaking 
her head. 

‘** But if she did marry him?’”’ 

‘*Then she must keep to it,’’ the old lady said. ‘It is 
part of a woman’s duty to prove that marriage is sacred and 
binding, and everything she does to weaken it she does to the 
disadvantage of her whole sex.’’ 

** But if the 

** She should try to win him, or bear her lot in patience.”’ 

Then Katherine thought —‘‘ You must never know, I must 
nuver tell you.’’ And the desire to do so passed out of her 
heart. ‘There are many ways of looking at the same things, 
and each may be a right one, but the person who sees from 
she thought 


man doesu’t love her?’ 


one point cannot sometimes see from another,”’ 
as she looked up to watch the lizards running up the house 
in the sunshine. 

‘‘ Katherine, do you never get any letters ?*’ Mrs. Alford 
asked. 

‘*No,”’ Katherine answered, ‘‘my uncle is in Australia 
There is an old servant, but she docs not even know where I 
am.’’ She gave a long sigh, for she often wondered how 
Susan was, and whether Mr. Belcher had sought her there. 

** You must be very lonely, dear child? ”’ 
‘*I have been, but I like it,’’ Katherine answered. ‘I 





like being with you, but I don’t want to be with anyone else, 
und when you go back to England I shall stay somewhere 
alone and out of it.’’ 

‘‘T hope one day you will Mrs. Alford said 
tenderly. ‘*Then perhaps you will be very happy.”’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ Katherine answered shudderingly. ‘‘ 1 know 
people are happy—I have seen them. Alice and George are. 
But marriage is a terrible thing: it is for one’s whole life.” 

‘*Some day, ic you love anyone very much,’’ Mrs. Alford 
you will think how short a time that is, and 


marry,’’ 


answered sadly, ‘‘ 
pray that it may be for a whole eternity too.”’ 


A still and sultry afternoon. Mrs. Alford was writing 
letters by herself. Katherine was leaning out of her bed-room 
window—a narrow slip of a room, looking towards the south 
and the plains of Lombardy. From it she could see two or 
three turnings of the pathway by which the people came 
Mendresio. ‘They walked up in those days, or 
mules, or were carried in perspiring 
porters; and the great bell rang when they were seen 
on the last turn of the pathway before they reached 
the plateau. Katherine used to look down from her window 
and watch them come towards the little double flight of 
stone steps before the door, while the landlord hurried out 
Once 


up from 


rode on chairs by 


unloaded. 
anyone arrive 


to welcome them and the mules were 
she thought how terrible it would be to see 
who had known her formerly, and for one 
thought paralysed her; then she remembered that Mr. 
Lelcher did not travel, and that Mr. and Mrs. Oswell were 
certain to be in England, so she put aside her fear and gave 


moment the 


herself up to the glorious summer and all it hal brought 
her. She was so happy, so full through and through of sweet 
coutent. She was living the natural lire of a girl who is with 
her mother: she was loved and cared for and spoken to with 
caressing words for the first time in her life; she drank in 
joy every moment of her life and wished that she could live 
it over and over again. 

She looked across to Lombardy, thinking that she ought 
to have made a sketch that morning for Mrs. Alford to enclose 
in a letter to India, and a little bit of white, low down in the 
It was the white linen cap of a 
pathway. Ile was 


distance, caught her eye. 


stranger who was coming up the 


twenty minutes off yet, and she knew that he would be 
out of sight again in amoment. She reached down the opera- 
glass the Alfords had given her at Genoa and looked at him. 
He was on foot, but a mule carried his luggage, and the mule- 
She could tell that the stranger was a 


tull man. He wore tweed clothes, and q giass was slung 
across his shoulder. She did not see his face, he kept it 
turned towards the plain till he was lost among the fir-trees, 
aud she knew that a good ten minutes must pass before he 
emerged from them on the patliway higher up. And then she 
remembered the woman ill with cousumption in the next 
room but one to hers, who had said by accident one day that 
she had left off having afternoon tea because it mounted up her 


driver lagged behind. 


bill. Katherine guessed that she was poor from the tone in 
which she said it, though she tried to mike it disagreeable in 
order to disguise her poverty. Ever since at four o’clock she 
had made some tea, using Mrs. Alford’s tea-basket, which she 
had borrowed, and some tea she had bought herself at Genoa 
after finding how bad can be the mixture that goes by tli 
She rang for the milk and lighted 
the spirit-lamp to boil the water. thought of the 
stranger coming up the pathway, and went back to the window. 
Ife was just by the nearer turn ; She watched him for full two 
minutes, aud made out that he was young and good-looking. 


nane of tea on boar ship. 
Then she 


‘Five minutes more and he will be here,’’ she said to herself 
and went on with her tea-making. She carried a cup to Mrs. 
Alford at the end of the corridor, and poured out one 
fur the consumptive woman, and as she did so there was the 
clang, clang, of the arrival bell. She went to the window and 
looked out. The stranger was crossing the plateau, that hada 
summer-house at either corner; she turned away and knocked 
at the door of Miss Bennett's room. 

** Come in!” 

**T’ve brought you some tea.”’ 

**Oh! thank you,’”’ the woman said sourly, ‘‘ but I’m not 
sure that it agrees with me.’’ She got up from the sofa on 
which she had been lying. ‘‘ It’s very good of you to take so 
much trouble,’’ she said, as though she was half bored by it. 

jut she took the tea in her thin hands and gulped it down 
eagerly. 

‘*[ will come for the cup in a few minutes,’’ Katherine 
said, and hurried to her own room. Walking straight to 
the window she looked out. ‘The stranger had just arrived. 
She looked down, trying to see liis face, not expecting that he 
would see her. But, as though he had known that she was 
there, he raised his head, and they took a long look at each 
other. She knew him directly ; she had often seen his photo- 
graph. It was Jim Alford. 


To be continued, 
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SCLENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


‘¢ Showers of Frogs” is the title of several newspaper para 
graphs which have been forwarded to me by correspondents, 
detailing the occurrence of the phenomenon in que stion at 
'Thatto Heath, near St. Helens, Lancashire. The occurrence 
noted took place, as far as I can gather, on or about July 16, 
It is stated in the paragraphs sent me that after a sharp 
shower of rain had passed over the district, a certain road at 
Thatto Heath was found to be ‘ black with frogs,” about 
an inch in length. In another paragraph the animals are 
spoken of as ‘‘ toads.” A second shower occurred a day 
or two afterwards, and was followed by the same super- 
abundance of the amphibians. One view regarding these 
occurrences asserted that the frogs (or toads) had been washed 
by the heavy rains out of a field adjoining the road on which 
they were found; but a newspaper reporter adds that this 
field is bounded by a wall 3 ft. high, an expression I take 
to imply that the wall abutted on the road and that, there- 
fore, the frogs could not have been washed over the wall. 
A second theory holds that they came from an adjacent 
reservoir, although why they should have so originated 
unless the reservoir had overflowed (no mention is made of 
such an occurrence) is difficult to explain. Besides, no 
mention also is made of any evidence showing that the 
reservoir was a breeding-pond of the amphibians, In a 
third report, the animals are described as appearing for the 
second time in a locality somewhat removed from that in 
which they appeared at first ; and a third theory disposes of 
the whole matter in the words that ‘‘ they had come down 
in the rain.” 


It is always difficult to attempt a scientific explanation 
based on the somewhat meagre facts afforded by the news- 
paper paragraphs before one; and oneis naturally disinclined 
to speak authoritatively on points the full elucidation of 
which would necessitate a knowledge of the locality in 
question, and of its surroundings as well. I may first of 
all remark that ‘* showers” of animals of various kinds 
are facts of natural history science. We have got showers 
of fishes after or during certain volcanic disturbances, and 
these can be possibly explained on the ground of water 
(which plays an important part in volcanic phenomena ’ 
being drawn below the crust of earth, and ejected from a 
volcanic vent. Again, showers of fishes, and if I mistake 
not of frogs also, have resulted from some tornado-like 
action, sucking up volumes of water, and dispelling them 
on the land. One thing is certain, of course, that both 
fishes and frogs are ‘‘ of the earth earthy ”—that is to say, 
they are part and parcel of the world itself, and if they do 
descend **from the sky,” their omgin none the less is 
terrestrial, and not celestial. The only point at issue, there- 
fore, is this— supposing we get clear evidence that the fishes 
or frogs were actually showered down upon the earth, 
what was the nature of the force or action, whirlwind, 
tornado, waterspout or other cyclonic agency, which swept 
them into the air from their native water or earth ? 


The frogs or toads of Thatto Heath are described in one 
of the paragraphs before me as measuring in size about 
half an inch long. Now, from this description it is per- 
fectly evident they were very juvenile creatures indeed, 
suspect they had just completed their metamorphoses, and 
had passed fiom their tadpole and newt stages, getting rid 
of tails and gills, and assuming the guise of the adult 
animals, ‘The metamorphosis takes place in water, and at 
its close the frogs and toads leave the water and take to 
their lung-breathing and terrestrial life; entering the water 
of course afterwards at will, though not as the gill- 
breathers of their earlier stages. If left to make any 

uggestion at all regarding the Thatto Heath frog-showers 
I should be inclined to say that we do not need to suppose 
the animals came from the sky at all. In other words, 
failing evidence as to any whirlwind action, and noting the 
occurrence of heavy rains prior to their appearance, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that the rain simply came down 
upon colonies of the animals in the fields, and washed them 
out into the sight of the townsfolk. But I advance this 
view with the proviso that I do not know the locality 
named, and that I am merely anxious from the details 
before me to suggest a rational and commonplace explana- 
tion. I may add, it is perfectly feasible to suppose that as 
in the case of many other animals, we may find years or 
seasons distinguished by the extreme prevalence of frog 
and toad-development. If so, the showers of frogs may 
have appeared in the present case simply as the result of a 
big frog-year, when great swarms abounded, giving us 
multitudes in place of the relatively few we should find in 
other and less prolific seasons. 


I have often thought one might write a very interesting 
article on the ‘Cruelty of Nature”; by that term mean- 
ing the-indifference of many natural arrangements and 
ways to the pain inflicted on living organisms. It has, of 
course, been often said that nature is not immoral but 
unmoral. If we get the germs of ethics in lower animal 
life, which I doubt not at all, it is certain that only in 
higher humanity do we find that abhorrence of cruelty and 
that desire to protect the weak and helpless which are 
among the most salient characteristics of our better selves. 


There is an Asclepiad-plant, the Physianthus albens, 
well known in Canada and a native of Brazil, which has 
a singular arrangement of its flower-stamens. They are 
fitted with pincer-like appendages, which seize the tongue 
of the unsuspecting butterfly visiting the flower for a 
honey-treat. and hold the insect securely by its proboscis. 
The plant does not eat the insect, as do the Venus’ fly- 
traps or the sundews, so that the butterfly is practically 
caught in a kind of rat-trap and left to perish. It is added 
in the description from which I quote that this fate is not 
shared by all the insect-visitors of the plant. Some escape 
the trap—perhaps they have learned wisdom by experience 
and carry off the pollen to fertilise another flower. Per- 
chance in its native Brazil this trap-arrangement is 
designed for the plants’ own purposes, in that humming- 
birds, which are said to visit it, may be induced or made to 
act as fertilisers. They may be detained by the trap for a 
certain time, or in a certain fashion, sufficient to enable the 
polle n to be dislodge d, but are able to ese ipe the untoward 
fate that awaits the weaker butterflies. 
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ions Which have 
rm Asia may feel concerned, 
wssible conse ay extend far beyond the 
Ll right of interfering with the domestic 
Corea, That large country, over six hundred miles from 
north to south, and nearly three hundred from east to west, 
with a population of nine millions, is still but partially 
known to European visitors. Chemulpo, however, the 
chief trading seaport on its west coast, is the residence of 
a British Consul, and the station of an English religious 
mission. Seoul, the metropolitan city, on the river Hang- 
Kang, is surrounded by a massive wall, fifteen miles in 
circuit, and has a population estimated at 300,000; there 
are several other large towns, but this nation is very back- 
ward in the useful arts of life, and has been hitherto much 
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averse to foreign commerce. The main occupatir n of the 
people is that of cultivating rice, grain, hemp, cotton, 
tobacco, and gensing, or the keeping of cattle. ‘The King 
is a despotic monarch, but is a vassal of the Chinese 
Ham pire , Yet in some degree, also, e tribute or feudal 
homage to Japan. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Corea was conquered alternately by both those 
neighbouring Powers. But a more ancient period of its 
history, when it was under direct Chinese rule, has per- 
manently marked the social condition, the official adminis- 
tration, the customs and manners of the Coreans. ‘The 
doctrines and practices of the Confucian — religion 
have the ascendancy over Buddhism. The King 
governs by the agency of three ‘‘tsiengs” or chief 
Ministers of State, with six ‘‘ tsos,”’ who attend to execu- 
tive details, and a number of judges, councillors, and 
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secretaries; there are eight provincial governors, and each 
of the four fortified towns has its military commander. In 
1866, to avenge the massacre of the French Roman Catholic 
missionaries, Admiral Roze bombarded the city of Kang- 
hoa; and in 1870 an American naval squadron, under 
Admiral Rodgers, went up and attacked the forts at Seoul 
to enforce compensation for the burning of some American 
But, except on these occasions, indifference and 
not hostility has characterised the relations between Corea 
and the distant nations of the world. Our general view oi 
the city of Seoul, from a photograph taken on the hill above 
the mission-house at Nak Tong, looks to the north, includ- 
ing the hills comprised within the city walls, and the more 
distant mountain of Pouk Han. The Church Missionary 
buildings at Chemulpo, church, schools, and parsonage, 
occupied by Mr. Pownall, are shown in another view. 
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is Sir Harry Parkes 
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so many points, or affects the 
is to require this extended 
of men whose 
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Is a practised hand at 


names «aye 
Vy can have ample 
Stunley Poole 

ind, tho precisely stimulating, 

ges to hold his reader's attention fairly 

wk, too, he has by far the more 
narrate, Yet even he has 

to eke out his matter with little futilities 
Lord Stratford by the ears; but, on 

le, he has kept commendably close te his 
and has let Varkes tell his own tale wherever 

Still, the reader is at times te mpted to regret 

did not follow Sir R. Morier’s advice. When con- 

on the a biography of Parkes, that 

need diplomatist observed, ** It is a fine subject, and 

was a splendid Minister; the only question is, Is it 

soon to write his life?” Mr. Poole thought that he 

id do without various dispatches, to which, and to the 

mvenience (to some people) of their publication at 
present, Sir Robert alluded; but as there are 
documents bearing on the history of a diplomatist to the 
publication of which officialism objects, so long may we 
feel pretty sure that the most instructive part of his history 
que diplomatist remains untold, Fortunately, however, 
for the biog iphe r of Parke 8, one passage in his caree! h is 
fixed itself indelibly in the public memory. Middle-aged 
people can remember the indignation with which, about 
the end of 1860, the news was heard that the Chinese, 
violating a flag of truce, had seized and imprisoned a 
number of British subjects; indignation which turned to 
fury when it was known that the larger part of those 
captured had succumbed to the treatment inflicted upon 
them. Sir H. B. Loch’s ** Personal Narrative,” published 
some years later, gave the story of one of the actual 
victims; and a well-known poem of the late Sir I’. 
Doyle’s—though the actual incident whiclk. it records (if, 
indeed, it ever took place at all) was unconnected with the 
capture of Parkes’s party—makes the Chinese War of 1860 
familiar to every schoolboy. With the history of that war 
Parkes’s name 1s indissolubly connected. So, indeed, is it 
with that earlier business of the Arrow, about which 
opinions are less unanimous. Indeed, the main interest of 
that business lay rather in England than in China. Even 
now it is amusing, in view of more recent utterances, to 
read how much Lord Derby, as the spokesman of the 
Conservative party, had to say about the wickedness of 
overbearing conduct towards a weak and uncivilised nation, 
and how the Bishops agreed with him. Bowring and 
Varkes were fully justified by the events of three and four 
years later. People do not always remember that one 
min in every three or thereabouts on the face of this earth 
is a Chinaman, and that Chinamen are the most cruel, 
treacherous, profligate, and generally noxious race 
of all mankind. If we further realise that with these 
qualities they combine great physical strength and 
boundless endurance, we shall recognise that from the 
day when they once accept ‘‘ the resources of civilisation,” 
when the railway, the telegraph, and the press teach them 
their strength and give them the means ef applying it, not 
many generations will pass before Europe has to face a 
‘‘wandering of the nations” to which the expeditions of 
Alaric and Attila were picnics. This, at any rate, was the 
opinion of the late Mr. T. T. Cooper, who was as well 
acquainted with China as most. ‘Parkes probably knew 
that an occasional reminder to the monster that its strength 
was not yet as far advanced as it believed would at least. 
by stimulating a wholesome habit of submission, tend to 
delay that time. 

Parkes’s first Chinese period is, then, full of interest; 
and, fortunately for us, during the more interesting portion 
of it, Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Parkes, was absent from him. 
Accordingly there are plenty of letters for the biographer to 
draw upon. It was otherwise after his promotion from the 
Consular to the Diplomatic service. The reader is at once 
conscious of the difference. Mr. Dickins has to make up 
his tale of pages, and in order to do this he starts off with 
a couple of chapters on ‘‘ Old Japan ”’ and *‘ Japan in the 
Early Sixties,” which may be of value to experts, but 
which to the average reader seem to be a dry narrative of 
the infinitely unimportant doings of people with names of 
repulsive ugliness. We cannot believe that the view taken 
by the Gakufu of the doctrines of Oyémei had any bearing 
on the career of Sir Harry Parkes. His business was to 
seo that this nation of quick-witted little barbarians 
behaved properly towards Lnglish traders, and suffered 
them to buy and sell in their ports, dropping the absurd 
exclusiveness, often leading to murder and violence, which 
they had maintained from time immemorial. This he did 

retty effectually ; when necessary, ‘* scolding the Foreign 
Minister in no measured terms.”’ But save for an occasional 
exhibition in the early days of ‘Old Japanese ” methods 
of showing dislike to foreigners, exciting events seem to 
have been few, and it is no blame to Mr. Dickins to say 
that he is not a Stevenson. 

Parkes's return in 1883 to China, as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, preceded his death by only two years. These 
were occupied by anxictics arising from the French 
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proceedings in Tongking. The old spirit was there, and he 
was still able to get the better of Chinese duplicity and 
procrastination. But the body was worn out, and he died 
at the comparative ly carly age of fifty-seven. Even amid 
the dre iry wastes of dispatch and blue book through 
which the present work takes us, we can see enough of the 
man to muke us hope that one of these days someone who 
knew him, whi h Mr. Poole dos s not apy ar to have done, 
and has the art of deft narrative, which fate has denied to 
Mr. Dickins, will give us a portrait of him. 

Before parting with Mr. Poole, we would ask him 
whether the ‘“‘fmnend J. C. Patteson, of Feniton Court, 
Honiton,” a letter to whom is given in volume one, was 
not also in after days a sufficiently famous man to have 
deserved a footnote; and whether because Parkes on one 
occasion wrote it was compulsory in his 
biographer to do the like ? 
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A DRAMATIC CRITIC ABROAD. 


Dictures of the World. By Clement Scott. (London 
Remington and Co, In the ante-steam age, when home- 
keeping habits bred homely wits, travellers’ tales passed 
into a bye-word as synonymous with exaggeration. But 
everybody travels to-day, and everybody poses as critic of 
any lucubrations in which another traveller may liberate 
his soul after a tour in search of health, wealth, or the 
picturesque. Thus, the author of a book of travels, 
especially over well-trodden paths, is put upon his 
mettle if he is to exercise any charm at all over 
readers more or less familiar with the and 
people which he paints. Happy, then, is he who 
can bring to his work the shrewd perception, the well- 
balanced judgment, the freshness of observation, and 
the cheery optimism of a Clement Scott, for then only will 
the outcome be as pleasant as the vivid ‘‘ Pictures of the 
World,” given to the public by the cultured critic and 
sper ial correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. If Mr. 
Scott does not literally survey mankind from China 
to Peru, he at least has taken a rapid glance at 
men and manners in Italy and in Egypt, in India 
and China, amid the dubious delights of over-rated 
Japan and the tempestuous conditions of a Chicago Exhi- 
bition, and in no case has he failed in his habit of keen 
observation, while his literary style will charm even those 
to whom the originals of his pictures may be familiar to 
the verge of boredom. His love of the theatre manifests 
itself in many interesting sidelights upon dramatic matters 
in Japan and other places where the popular estimate of 
amusement differs from our own. Gleams of humour 
brighten Mr. Scott’s book, but there are passages, 
notably those dealing with the crying scandal of Japan, its 
pitiful exhibition of soiled doves in cages, in which honest 
indignation is vigorously expressed. All the poet in Mr. 
Scott comes to the surface in his exquisite word-picture ot 
that ‘‘miracle in marble” the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
realisation of the Emperor Shah Jehan’s dream of a perfect 
temple dedicated to perfect Love ; and the man of the world 
is well to the fore in his shrewd analysis of the various 
types of humanity which revealed themselves during his 
interesting tour. 
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BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 

The annual volumes, of which seven have now appeared, 
of Book Prices Current (Elliot Stock), can hardly be classed 
among light literature, but they serve a very useful pur- 
pose, and are quite indispensable to both bookbuyer and 
bookseller. Five hundred pages of book-titles are scarcely 
the sort of thing a man would select as holiday reading, 
and yet to the bookish person this severely solid volume 
much interest. It gives, for example, an 
approximately complete view of the vast quantities of 
books which came under the hammer in London last year, 
and when it is stated that the total amount realised from 
December 1892 to November 1893 from this source was 
close on £70,000, it will be understood that the matter is 
one of considerable financial importance. In many ways 
a permanent record of auction prices justifies itself: under 
the hammer a book, as arule, realises its fullest value, for 
the bidding is open to all. It is not to the auction- 
room that the majority of second - hand booksellers 
look for their more profitable investments, but to 
private purchases which pass without competition and 
without the aid of the middleman (represented by the 
auctioneer) direct to the bookshop. ‘his process saves 
time, but the vendor may be very certain that he does 
not get the better part of the bargain. The bookseller is 
not a man of sentiment any more than the cheesemonger. 
The great advantage of ‘‘ Book Prices Current” is that.the 
market value of nearly every book of importance—-chiefly 
English—may at once be seen. Much depends on condi- 
tion, but the entries may be taken to represent average good 
copies. Fashions in books fluctuate like other fashions, 
but there are certain classes of literature which never have 
and never will have a value much above waste-paper 
price—namely, theology, law, and science. The editor of 
‘** Book Prices Current ” despises these almost as greatly as 
the ‘‘ limited edition ’’ poets, which have been so plentifully 
log-rolled in the daily press and whose pretty but unsatis- 
factory little booklets realise such heart-breaking prices 
when they do occur in the open market. A book must have 
intrinsic merit as its primary quality, without which. 
indeed, no amount of log-rolling or bibliopolic puffing will 
secure it an enhanced value in the market. This is quite 
as it should be. A comparison of the present volume of 
‘** Book Prices Current” with the previous issues will not 
reveal anything very startling either in the rise or fall in book 
values, with the conspicuous exception of the first edition 
of Sir Walter Scott in their original boards, clean and 
uncut, which are rapidly increasing in value. There is 
reason to believe that a similar movement will take place 
in connection with the original edition of Lytton, and 
those on the look-out for a pastime might do worse than 
‘*put” their money on these, if they cannot get Scott. 
Half a score exceedingly interesting ‘‘ bookish” essays 
might be written on various phases which instantly 
suggest themselves in glancing through the pages of 
‘*Bock VDrices Current’”—the JWhitaker’s Almanack of 
bookbuyers and booksellers—but it is as a work of 
reference that we heartily recommend it to our readers. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Alice Stopford 
Green. ‘Iwo yols. (Macmillan and Co.)—Our fathers used 
to seek the romance of history in personal intrigues, 
thrilling adventures by flood and field, and all the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war. In her ‘* Town Life 
in the Fifteenth Century,’ Mrs. J. R. Green shows 
us how a no less interesting story may be drawn from 
the daily life and civic struggles of the burghers of the 
towns. And whereas the adventures, wars, and intrigues 
of the earlier histories, though they may point an ethical 
moral, throw no light on modern controversies, tlic 
records of medieval citizenship are full of suggestion 
for the English citizen of to - day. Mrs. Green has 
found a virgin field, and cultivated it with singular success. 
No work will be more interesting to the historical student 
than these two handsome volumes. Placed in the hands 
of a young reader, there is no book more lhkely to foster 
a healthy interest in the origin and development of the 
institutions amid which we live. 

The medieval town occupied a very differcnt positien 
from the modern municipality of our own days. Tree 
from the fetters of any Home Office or Local Government 

sjoard, and hardly limited by any statutory enactments, the 

burghers of the Middle Ages, in the height of their 
freedom and power, governed their little kingdoms like so 
many independent principalities. Rye and Southampton, 
Romney and Bristol, had their envoys and their treatics, 
and knew how to enforce their claims on recalcitrant 
opponents. They could covenant and confederate, buy and 
sell, deal and traffic, after their own will; they could draw 
up formal treaties with other boroughs, and could admit 
them to or shut them out from all the privileges of their 
commerce; they might pass laws of protection or try 
experiments in free trade, Often their authority stretched 
out over a wide district, and surrounding villages gathered 
to their markets and obeyed their laws; it might even 
happen in the case of a staple town that their officers 
controlied the main foreign trade of whole provinces. 

This position of freedom and independence was the slow 
product of three centuries’ growth, the outcome of genera- 
tion after generation of striving mayors and burgesscs, 
intent on the good order and security of their little realms. 
Privilege after privilege had to be won from the king and 
the lord of the manor; internal disputes had to be put 
down, external rivals routed: and it is the romantic 
and often thrilling story of these struggles that Mrs. 
Green has told. She has rummaged town archives 
and municipal histories, ferreted out every scrap 
of information in contemporary literature, delved in 
the voluminous publications of the Historical Manuscripts 
“ommission and the Record Office, and exhausted the store 
of miscellaneous allusion in such treasures as the ‘* aston 
Letters” and the ‘* Lives of the Berkeleys.” Arranged 
and organised with quite exceptional care and literary 
skill, all this wealth of detail is worked into a connected 
story of surpassing interest. 

The real history of England in the fifteenth century, 
omitting the faction fights and Court intrigues, is ultimately 
to be found in the development of a great industrial revo- 
lution, which was simultaneously progressing in agriculture, 
manufacture, and commerce. In Mrs. Green’s pages we 
see this industrial revolution swaying the destinies of Court 
and town alike, moulding the action of burgess and 
king, and resulting eventually in the capitalist industry 
and centralised monarchy of the sixteenth century. But 
with this main tide there go many subsidiary currents, 
and numerous are the drifts and eddies in which the 
borough politics were entangled. We see traced and 
distinguished the struggles of the towns with the king, 
with the private lords of the manor, and with the 
Church; the rivalry of ports, handicraft towns, and 
incipient factory industries; the wrestling of mayors 
and town clerks with problems of finance and adminis- 
tration ; finally, the one English instance of borough con- 
federation, the unique League of the Cinque Ports. We 
have chapters on the town manners and common life, the 
town market and the town trader, the labour question and 
the crafts, the guild merchant and the town council. 
The story of the Tailors of Exeter and of the Southampton 
Town Council, the chequered annals of Norwich and of the 
rise and fall of the greatness of Lynn—all these, in Mrs. 
Green’s skilful hands, become romances of history, full 
of suggestion for the citizen of to-day. 

This is not the place in which to attempt any technical 
criticism of Mrs. Green’s book as a contribution to English 
history. From beginning to end it bears the mark of 
great learning, exhaustive research, and quite infinite care 
and pains. Whether Mrs. Green is right in attributing to 
the ‘‘communitas” a legally recognised corporate exist- 
ence apart from the ‘‘cives” is a point which learned 
historians will debate. Mrs. Green’s view of the relation 
between the craft guilds and the town authorities is 
not one to which historians will give unqualified assent, 
though all will admit the value of her graphic account 
of the life and development of the guilds themselves. 
And if a general criticism had to be passed upon the view 
which Mrs, Green takes of fifteenth-century life, it might 
be suggested that, valuable as it is to bring, for the first 
time, into history the facts of burgher life and of the 
position of the skilled handicraftsman, there is some danger 
of our exaggerating the proportion borne by these classes to 
the total population. ‘The general labourers who served 
under the apprenticed journeymen; the semi-servile workers 
on the land; the miners, quarrymen, and woodmen; the 
seamen and the carriers from town to town; the wandering 
masons, and other craftsmen not settled in auy one place 
all these, with many other classes making up the vast 
majority of the people, are still outside the focus of our 
historic vision. The more we learn about the municipal 
organisation and the craft guilds, the more probable does it 
appear that effective participation in their work or advan- 
tages was at all times confined to a small minority even of 
the town population. Mrs. Green has done a great work in 
bringing within our ken the shopkeeper and the skilled 
handicraftsman of these byegone times; but we still wait 
to see the same service rendered for the ‘‘ dim inarticulate 
multitude ” of hewers of wood and druwers of water who 
then, as now, constituted the great mass of the common 
people. 
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1858 to the myrmidons of Pietri; 
as was the presence of Ryssakoff 
andl his confederates in St. 
Petersburg to the myrmidons of 
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On Saturday, March 12, 1881 (our style) Count Loris 
Melikoff had his usual daily interview with Alexander IT., 
Jeliaboff had been arrested two days before, and his exam- 
Such replies as had been drawn 


ination proceeded with. 
stubborn 


from the criminal, who maintained an almost 
except in one instance, were handed to the Czar in 
writing. I’rom these it that Jeliaboff had 
catezori lly refused to enlighten the Imperial Procurator, 
simply telling the latter that he 
and that, notwithstanding his (Jeliaboff's) apprehension, an 


silence, 
appeared 

was wasting his time, 
attempt on the Czar’s life would be vigorously carried out. 
After the explosion at the Winter Palace on Feb. 5 of the 
previous year, which had brought 
Melikoff into official prominence, he ought to have known 
that these instead of opposing 
all his might the Czar's intention of being present 


explosion, in fact, 


were no vain menaces; yet, 
with 
at the weekly review in the Riding School, he merely 
counselled his sovereign to be prudent. 


We all remember what happened next day. The first 
shells thrown by Ryssakoff did not touch the Emperor. 
Instead of driving him as fast as possible away from the 
scene of the disaster, Captain Koch and Colonel Dvyorjitsky 
from his sleigh and to advance in 
spite of the 


most ordinary 


allowed him to alight 
the midst of the 
: there of 


would 


crowd and this in 


presen a man who, under the 


circumstance, have aroused suspicion, and this 
notwithstanding the shouts of the people around, ‘ Don't 
advance, they are going to fling a second shell!” Scarcely 
had the words died away upon the air than the second 
shell friends 


of hum nity, the 


greatest 


undoubtedly 


was thrown, and one of the 


man who would have 
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THE SWORD OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
Whatever may be the future of the North American con- 
tinent, the conquest of Quebec will always remain one of 
the world’s historical landmarks, in that it put 
once and for all to dreams of a I’rench dominion on Trans- 
atlantic soil. Very naturally, therefore, the Canadians are 
congratulating themselves at this moment upon having 
secured a reminder of that great event in the sword which 
carried by the immortal Wolfe on the Heights of 
lor some time past this sword has been in the 


an end 


was 
Abraham. 
hands of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Ilodge, and has 
now been bought by the Hon. J. C. Patterson, Dominion 
Minister of Militia, to be placed, no doubt, among other 
trophies of the kind in the library of the Dominion Par- 
liament at Ottawa. It is an excellent specimen of an 
officer's sword of the period, with a hilt ef silver and a 
three-cornered blade. 

The history of the relic is a 
from documents which have been preserved that for nearly 
a century it lay buried just beneath the 
the very spot on the Plains of Abraham where Wolfe 


curious one. It appears 


ground on 
fell mortally wounded on Sept. 13, 1759. It was, it will 
be remembered, in the very heat of the engagement with 
the Irench troops under Montcalm that Wolfe received 
Of two previous wounds he had taken 
I[astily covering 


his mortal wound. 
no heed, though one was in the groin. 
the trace of them with his handkerchief, and bidding those 
about him say nothing on the subject lest his soldiers 
faint-hearted, he led his favourite 
But a third ball completely 
little to the anid 


accoutrements by 


should again 
Grenadiers to the charge. 
him; he 


disencumbered of 


grow 


overcame was led a rear 


arms and his 
attendants 
when the welcome cry had come 
——_—_—____-— =] “They They run!” the 
lifeless corpse was borne away to 
the flag-ship in the St. Lawrence 
a thought of the 


sword which had been hastily 


his 


and servants, and 


’ 
run. 


below without 


thrown down on the damp earth. 
The heavy tramp of battalions 
and the planting of artillery to 
complete the demolition of the 
citadel which formed the French 
headquarters completely hid the 
weapon from sight, and there it 
lay for ninety years or so, until 
the foundations were dug of the 
monument which marks in one 
obelisk the bravery of the French 
and English alike. It was taken 
to a Montreal gunsmith and by 
him sold to Mr. Stewart Derbi- 
shire, for many years Queen’s 
printer in Canada. Shortly after- 
wards the 100th Regiment was 
raised in Canada to proceed to 
the Crimea, and it was then pre- 
sented to Major Dunn in the 
hope that he would, to use Mr. 
Derbishire’s own words, ‘‘ again 
make it terrible to the enemies of 





a our country.” It is believed to 





individual, who, like him, meant 

to kill the Emperor, was on his 

way to Paris. The Moniteur 

stated that since June of the previous year great activity 
had prevailed in London in the manufacturing of explosive 
shells intended to be thrown under and into the carriage 
of the Emperor at the first favourable opportunity. In his 
opening address to the Legislative Chamber, M. De Morny 
told his listeners that the secret societies in the provinces 
were expecting a catastrophe, to be followed by a general 
movement towards the middle of the month. 


I will take it that the President's communication, for 
reasons on which I need not enlarge here, was received 
with a certain amount of incredulity, due to the frequency 
of such communications. The fact, nevertheless, remains 
that Pieri, under the thinnest of disguises, took up his 
quarters at an hotel in the Rue Montmartre, that the 
superintendent of police entrusted with the surveillance 
of hotels was aware of his presence there, and neither 
molested nor arrested him until within a few moments of 
the explosion in the Rue Le Peletier itself. What happened 
then ? On their way back Pieri made a signal to Orsini and 
tudio, whom he had preceded by a couple of dozen yards, in 
order to let them know that he had been apprehended. The 
signal was so plain that Orsini and Rudio understood its 
significance at once, but the superintendent was absolutely 
blind to it, and after consigning Vieri to other hands, the 
nearest police station, returned to the Rue Le Peletier as if 
nothing had happened, notwithstanding the fact that a 
shell was found in Pieri’s possession. Nay, more: after the 
explosion Gomez entered the Divan Le Peletier, where he 
sat groaning and moaning until he finally aroused the 
suspicion of one of the waiters, but for whom neither he, 
Rudio, nor Orsini would have been apprehended there. I 
do not say that they would have finally escaped, but the 
chances of so doing would have been in their favour and 


at great odds. 


THE SWORD OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


proved the only true successor of Peter the Great, lay 
prostrate on the the lower part of his 
body a shapeless, bleeding mass—a victim as much of 
the crass stupidity of the police as of the fiendish 
machinations of the Nihilists. Is it not time that the police 
of all countries should leave off swaggering and boasting of 


pavement, 


their cleverness ? 


The National Artillery Association meeting of Volun- 
teers at Shoeburyness concluded on Friday, Aug. 10, when 
General Lord Roberts inspected the camp, distributed 
the prizes, and commended the arrangements, the good 
discipline and training, and the shooting performances. 


The new West Highland Railway, from the lochs of 
the Firth of Clyde to Fort William and the Caledonian 
Canal, which we lately described and illustrated, was 
opened at Fort William on Saturday, Aug. 11, by the 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, wife of the chairman of the 
company, assisted by the Marquis, and by Lochiel of 
Cameron, Colonel Macdonald of Glenaladale, Mr. Reginald 
Macleod, and other gentlemen interested in the line or in 
the country. 

The Scotch express train which left Edinburgh on 
Saturday night, Aug. 11, arriving in London about eight 
o'clock on Sunday morning, encountered a great disaster 
as it entered the Midland Railway terminus in St. Pancras, 
near King’s Cross. Instead of stopping, the speed being 
excessive, it ran upon the buffers and the edge of the plat- 
form with such force that the engine, tender, guard's van, 
and all the fore part of the train, were lifted up-and over- 
turned, including the Pullman sleeping-car and a third- 
class carriage of six compartments. Nineteen passengers 
were more or less seriously hurt, but none killed, one lady had 
her leg broken, most of them were bruised and shaken, with 
some contusions of the head. The engine-driver, William 
Turner, the fireman, and the two guards were not injured. 
The driver's excuse is that the brake failed to act after 
passing the Kentish Town station. 


have been used by Major Dunn 
in the terrible charge of the Six 
Hundred at Balaclava, and it is 
fitting that the Victoria Cross which that gallant officer 
received at the hands of his sovereign should pass with 
the sword and other medals into the proud caro of the 
Canadian people. 

Things have greatly changed since the terrible struggle 
which exchanged the French for the English flag on the 
ramparts of Quebec, and there is no more significant proof 
of the healing power of time than the reception of this 
relic by the French Canadians of to-day. It is of course a 
souvenir which recalls to their minds one of the bitterest 
pages of French history —-the violent separation of 
Canada from her first Motherland—but they realise 
quite as fully as Parkman the historian did, that 
subsequent events have made the conquest of Quebec 
as precious to French - Canadians as to their English 
fellow-citizens. For evidence of this we need only turn to 
the columns of such a journal as La Minerve of Montreal, 
which, speaking of the addition of this sword to Canada’s 
collection of historical relics, says: ‘‘ The Treaty of 1763 
secured to us the free exercise of our religion, the enjoy- 
ment of our properties, the benefit of our old civil juris- 
It is still the most sacred duty to fight unyield- 
but, despite all. 
small 
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prudence. 
ingly for the preservation of our rights; 
we have nothing to complain of. There is not a 
nation in the world which enjoys a greater amount of 
liberty than the French Canadians, and they know how to 
accept the situation. The British Crown is justified in 
reckoning upon them as upon its most loyal subjects.’’ No 
one who remembers the gallant and loyal conduct of T'e 
Salaberry at Chateauguay, and others like him, will doubt the 
sincerity of this protestation, so far as the majority of the 
French-Canadian people are concerned. There is only on» 
thing needed to complete the satisfaction of English and 
French-Canadians alike. It is that the sword of the 
French commander, Montcalm, should now be discovered. 
and be placed side by side in one casket with that of 
the English General, to record for all time the fact that 
the combatants of yesterday have become the partners and 
co-workers of to-iduy. 






































ART NOTES. 
The permanent collection of pictures at the South London 
ine Art Gallery is steadily increasing. Its last and 
greatest addition is the cartoon by the late Ford Madox 
Brown, which was exhibited in Westminster Hall just 
fifty years ago, and has been lying perdu in the artist's 
studio ever since. The subject is the body of Harold 
brought to William the Conqueror. Its design is good 
and the conception spirited, but the draughtsman- 
ship is not without reproach —it would scarcely be 
Madox Brown's if it were. Specially enigmatical are the 
hands on the broken haft of the battle-axe, and very 
coarse is the modelling of the man raising himself 
to look at dead Harold. The cartoon is a gift from 
the Madox Brown Fund Committee (that is to say, it was 
bought from the surplus of the amount subscribed for a 
work by the artist, for the National Gallery), and it is 
given ‘*‘in acknowledgment of the generous efforts made 
by Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. G. I’. Watts on 
behalf of the Gallery.” Mr. G. F. Watts and Sir 
l’rederick Leighton unveiled the cartoon on the occasion 
of opening the current loan exhibition, which includes 
such fine portraits as that of the president of the Royal 
Academy by Mr. G. I*°. Watts, and of Sir Richard Burton 
by Sir I'rederick Leighton ; several Burne-Joneses ; ** ‘The 
Open Door,” by Watts; ** Shelling Peas,” which was a 
gift from Sir John Millais to Sir Frederick Leighton, and 
many other well-known pictures. The light is so good in 
these well-planned galleries that paintings would be seen 
at their best were it not for some slight sense of confusion 
owing to so many other objects being on view also. ‘The 
citulogue is likewise a little unordered, and abounds in 
inisprints of artists’ names — Reade (Keid), Clanson 
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ACADEMY. 
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“THE QUARRY TEAM.’- 













































































































“THE 


(Clausen), Van Harmen (Van Haanen), some of them 
Such errors are regrettable at a gallery which aims at 
educating young and old even to the extent of giving 
Sunday lectures on groups of the lent pictures. Oppo- 
nents of Sunday opening of museums and picture galleries 
should digest the fact that as many as two thousand 
visitors go on that day to the South London Art Gallery. 





It seems that English etchers are not as clever as 
French in translating paintings of figure into plates of 
fairly large size. At any rate, English publishers do not 
think so. Just as M. Laguillermie has finished his 
plate of Gainsborough’s beautiful ‘‘ Mrs. Hatchett ”’ 
(from which only 250 proofs, printed on vellum, are to be 
issued) for Messrs. Laurie, he begins on one of Mr. Luke 
Fildes’ portrait of the Princess of Wales, for Messrs. 
Agnew. This also is to be a limited edition. The 
painting has proved such a focus of attraction in the 
Academy this season, and M. Laguillermie so ably 
renders the feeling of what he copies with needle and acid, 
that his etching will be looked for impatiently. 


Citizens of London town with money to spare (who will 
own to this ”) are placed between two stools when asked to 
subscribe to the further embellishment of St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral. On one hand is Sir Frederick Leighton as mouth- 
piece for many who themselves are dumb, exhorting those 
who honour the memories of the Duke of Wellington and 
of Alfred Stevens to furnish £3000 in order that Mr. Albert 
Gilbert may complete the monument to the Duke in 
accordance with the intentions of Stevens. On the other 
hand are the cathedral authorities, a large section of the 
public, and Mr. Richmond’s admirers begging for the 
modest yet quite necessary amount of £100,000 for 
finishing the decoration of the cathedral in mosaic 
agreeing with that of the choir. The late Sir Henry 
Layard wasa great advocate for glass mosaic decoration 





FIRST BREATH OF AUTUMN.”—H. 
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-STANHOPE A. FORBES, A.R.A. 


of Loadon buildings when he foun] that fresco paint- 
ings were not durable in city atmosphére. In a paper 
he read many years since at a meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects he said what applies precisely 
to St. Paul's in its present state: ‘It is only when decor- 
ation is introduced as if it were something not foraing an 
essential part of the building itself, but only put there for 
show, and as if too precious except to be doled out with a 
niggard hand, that it becomes vulgar and tawdry, and 
appears inconsistent with the objects of a sacred edifice.” 


Mr. Rudolf Lehmann and Mr. Stacy Marks, R.A., are 
both engaged on memoirs. Those of Mr. Marks are likely 
to be largely anecdotic and humorous, Presumably, his 
book, ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches,” will be published about 
the same time as his next exhibition of pictures of birds 
is held in Bond Street, and that will be one of the earliest 
of the winter series. 

Westminster Abbey is so marred by its monuments 
that a feeling of relief is engendered whenever it is stated 
that only a mural medallion or flat pavement stone is to 
mark the resting-place of England’s great dead there. The 
poet Browning was indeed great, but his artist son has, 
with commendable good taste, elected that his father’s 
grave shall have merely a slab of precious marble, bearing 
the name and dates of birth and death, as tombstone. Tho 
marble has been found in Italy, and is being cut and 
inscribed in Venice, under the supervision of Mr. Barrett 
Browning. It will soon be transferred to Westminster. 








“THE BRIGS OF AYR.”—EYRE CROWE, A.R.A. 

Avip Bria. 
“ Conceited gowk! Puff’d up wi’ windy pride! ... 
I'll be a Brig when ye’re a shapeless cairn!"’—Burys 


New Bais. 
“Your poor narrow footpath o’ a street, 
Where twa wheelbarrows tremble when they meet,”’ 
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FALLS > GAIRSOPPA, WESTERN INDIA: BRINK OF “THE MAHARAJAH.” 


f ul Wig 


BRIDGE OF ROPES OVER THE SUTLEJ IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
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DREAM 
nY 


ll - known 


DRAMATIST. 


ANG 


AS A 
ANDREW I 
essay by Mr. Stevenson will 

dramat dreams. His 
do 


the visionary + 


Readers of a w 
rementn be i 


what they and 


This 1s 
of vivid 
es befall 


our 


imagination, 


most of us, i lave rT lagination all, in 


now writes 


ers never come before 
hair ol this colour, eyes of 
ich and such things to doand 


+h } oe . 
with his minds eye 
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quality in dreams, and of the power of compressing time, 
was once related to me by a lady, whose address I have 
lost, that 
anecdote, if she h ippens to come across it. 
ly two distinct dreams in her experience. 


will excuse the narration of the 
It was one out 
She, in her 


but I trust she 
of on 
dream, was sitting in her room, looking out on a beautiful 
She heard a knock, heralding 
visitors, and going downstairs, found two strangers in her 
One she recognised--a relative who had died in 
Ile was a little old gentleman, in a brown 
the With 
handsome lady in a Spanish mantilla. 
the table before them, a ancient 
chest. At this moment (still in the dream) a 


clear autumn twilight. 
parlour. 
her ( hildhood. 
dress of the early him 
They 


iron- 


part of century. 
was a 
had, on small 


bound 
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dream-mind clearly started from the maid's first tap at 
the door. This was the knock announcing the arrival of 
the visitors in the dream. All the rest of the scenes wero 
a myth, invented by the dream-mind to account for the 
first half-heard tap. The dream-mind created the person 
of the old forgotten relative, and invented, without any 
assistance from conscious memory, the lady of the mantilla, 
and her love story, and her death. The box, the securities, 
all the dresses and properties, were improvised by the 
dream-mind, and placed on the stage of vision. All 
this was done, all this drama performed, merely as 
a myth accounting for the first tap; and everything 
was invented, and acted, in the moment 
between the first tap at the door and the second. 

Our waking fancy, 
the of 


staged, 


even in case 





id acts, ven 


falling asleep, 
the eyes areciosed, 
our vision is bright and 
distinct. 


at this moment I cannot 


lor example, 


a cat with 
but last 
night, being awake with 
eves closed, I 
turily 
great vivacity a cat who 


visualise ”’ 
any accuracy, 
involun- 
visualised with 


must have been sug- 
which I 
the 


) 
sleep 


gested by 
had 
In complete 


day. 
the 


course 


seen ih 


visualising, of 
is so distinct as to cause 
not only 


illusion; we 


see but believe in what 
we see. Thus,in dreams, 


all at 


imaginative 


least as 

Shak- 
spere was when awake, 
Blake was; 


and thus the more our 


we are 


as 
or even as 
ordinary every-day in- 
tellect is submerged, the 
our 


more creative is 


imagination. Genius 


must consist in getting 
outside of the 
intelligence, 
the 
selection and control. 

The 


the dream-mind, 


every-day 
while re- 
tuning power of 
peculiarity of 
then, 
is its dramatic, creative, 
and mythopaiccharacter. 
The savage tells himself 
for 


not 


account 
he 
understand in 
Thunder is caused by 


a story to 


whatever does 





nature, 
a god with a hammer. 
woman in 
skin, 

her 
lover, forth. 
The dream-mind acts in 
the 
way 
story to account for an 


Dawn is a 
a red kangaroo 
given to her by 
and so 
same imythopaic 
makes a dramatic 
actual sensation. Some- 
thing external impinges 
one of the 
we waken, the 


on senses, 
Lefore 
dream - mind has 
structed a myth to 
explain the cause of our 
sensation, and has 
acted the myth on the 
visionary stage. Thus 
Waverley, on the morning of Preston Pans, dreams 
Maclvor. The pipes 


he wakens, and the pipes are 


con- 


a scene in the halls of Fergus 
are playing: playing 
and summoning the clan. Dream has invented a story 
to account for the thrown the 
story back, and depicted a set of 
scenes, all in the infinitesimal moment of ‘‘real” time 
during which the dreamer is wakening. Time and space, 
probably mere conventions, useful hallucinations, are non- 
existent for the dream-mind. Dream ‘annihilates time 
and space to make two lovers happy.” who are far from 
happy when they (or one of them, rather) awakes, ‘and 
behold! it is a dream.” Thus considered, time and space 
are conditions fully binding only on the wide-awake ordinary 
self. If ever the dream-self gets disengaged from the 
ordinary self, we shall indeed be 

A curious example of the dramatic and mythopacic 


sensation, and has 


long scene, or 


* as gods.” 


genius, cannot crumple 
up time in this way, 
nor produce effects so 
vividly dramatic. Even 
genius, as a rule, has 
long periods of ‘‘ wait- 
ing for the spark from 
heaven to fall,” but the 
dream-self is careless of 
time and space. 

In 
kind 


cedes 


dreams of this 
‘‘the effect ante- 
the or 
seems to do so, for the 
dream often up, 
by a long drama, to the 


cause,” 
leads 


sensational cause which 

it, ** vet 
an event 
contempor- 


induced 
ends with 

apparently 

aneous with the excit- 
This was not 
the case in the dream 
I have narrated, but 
there is the well-known 


has 


ation.” 


example of Maury, who 
dreamed a long series of 
events the French 
Revolution, ending with 
his guillotined. 
When he awoke some- 


on 


being 





“FETCH IT, SIR!” 


some such refreshment, 
and, lo! The servant went out, 
and there were the visitors again. They had opened the 
coffer and displayed two sets of yellow old documents. One 
was a list of securities, one a list of names. The lady in the 
mantilla explained, while the old gentleman nodded assent, 
that he and she had been betrothed and that she had died 
before their marriage. The old gentleman had gone abroad 
at the Peace of Amiens, had been caught and ‘detained on 
the outbreak of war, and this had led to some accident in 
his affairs by which the coffer and its contents had been 
neglected and the securities were still lying unclaimed. 
‘They are,” said the lady of the mantilla, ‘‘now in the 
keeping of Messrs.——’ 

A knock at the door. Enter the maid with tea, the 
maid in flesh and blood ; disappearance of the dream. The 
Now, the 


entered with tea or 


the visitors vanished. 


servant 


solicitors’ names were hever communicated, 


thing had fallen on his 
neck, a rail over the 
bed. Madame Maury, 
his mother, was sitting 
by him, saw the little 
accident, and saw her 
awake ‘tat thut 
moment.” The 
Baron Carl du Prel, if 
Ido not misunderstand 
him, holds that another 
self, in the dreamer, 
foreknew the 
and made the dream to 
lead up to it! Thus 
the dream precedes tle 
sensation which, as we 


son 


very 


accident, 





say, is its occasion and 
To myself it 
seems infinitely 
probable that the dreain 
is a myth constructed 
by the mind to explain 
an effect, say a blow on 
the neck, in the period 
of time, 
by our watches, between 


cause, 
more 


inappreciable 


the impact of the sen- 
sation and the actual 
awakening. But I 
gather that the learned 
Du Prel (who is not 
always easy to under- 
stand) has no objection 
tomy theory of ‘‘ ideation 
withoutthe physiological 
scale of time,” which 
certainly ‘‘seems a deal likelier.” The stories of second 
sight would be easily intelligible, if we assumed the possi- 
bility that, in abnormal persons, or in abnormal moments 
of normal persons, the intelligence may slip ‘‘the bond of 
time and manacles of space,” as in sleep, while the subject 
is not in ordinary sleep. About time there is no doubt 
that sleep can free us from its bond; from space we are 
equally delivered. Scott says, ‘‘ If force of evidence could 
authorise us to believe facts inconsistent with the general 
laws of nature, enough might be produced in favour of the 
existence of the second sight.” But, clearly, if there is so 
much evidence, the inference is, not that the general laws of 
nature are abrogated, but that we do not yet know all 
these laws. ‘ Bacon,” says Scott, ‘was unable to resist 
the evidence.’ But our powers of resistance to evidence 
have greatly increased since the time of the author of the 
** Novum Organum.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Mowat, of Pembroke College, Oxford, whose lament- 
able death by suicide is recorded, was the son of a 
Wesleyan minister, and was a pupil at Kingswood School. 
On going up to Oxford he conformed to the Church of 
England. 

The deepest sympathy is expressed for the widow of the 
late Rey. F. H. Browne, of Ipswich. At the inquest all 
present rose and remained standing till she reached the 
seat reserved for her. Mrs. Browne said her husband had 
of late been very despondent. His grandfather had put 
an end to himself. ‘Talking of her and her children, he 
said he thought it would be better if he were out of the 
way—that they might get on better. Mr. Browne was in 
no pecuniary difficulties, but had a balance at the bank 
and securities for several thousands of pounds. 


The Bishop of Winchester does not believe in the 
imminency of teetotal legislation. Writing in his 
Diocesan Magazine, he says, ‘‘ Let those who covet legis- 
lation speak about it. When I think it near enough to 
deserve close attention, I too will speak about it. But 
legislation implies a good deal more of a maturing and 
detining of public opinion than at present exists. ”” ‘The 
Bishop ‘also says, ‘* Let us steady well-meaning fanaticism 
by sober and practical methods; most of all, let us stir 
and shame, both among clergy and laity, apathy into 
sympathy and action.” 

Canon Wilberforce is now in residence in Westminster 
Abbey, and is attracting large congregations. 

Canon Lloyd, who has worked successfully in Newcastle 
for nearly twelve years, goes to Norwich as Suffragan 
Bishop. Se had been feeling for some time that he could 
not work as he had done, and when the invitation came to 
him so unexpectedly, and from one who was quite unknown 
to him personally, he saw in it the leading of God’s 
providence. 

The Bishop of Nyassaland (Dr. Hornby) does not return 
to Africa. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in a recent speech on Disestab- 
lishment, said that the disendowment of the Church was 
just as much an act of robbery as one which would land 
anyone in the police-court, with the addition of the awful 
sin of sacrilege. 

The Bishop of Worcester has now taken action against 
Welsh Disestablishment. Ile says that information, solid 
and resting on the sure ground of history, is what is 
specially needed. Dr. Perowne knows Wales very well, 
having been long at Lampeter. He was a very intimate 
friend of the illustrious Bishop Thirlwall, whose charges he 
edited. 

A very active campaign is to be carried on in favour of 
the Government Bill for Welsh Disestablishment. 


The death is announced of the Rev. Robert Selkirk 
Scott, D.D., lay sceretary of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Scott was a favourite pupil of Sir William 
Hamilton, the great Scotch metaphysician, and acted for 
some time as his locum tenens in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Price Hughes, the well-known Wesleyan preacher, 
is to take holiday till Christmas, under medical advice. 

The attempt to obtain an endowment fund for King’s 
College will be abandoned. In the meantime, £3000 per 
annum is to be ‘raised for five years, in the hope that the 
decision of the Government may be reversed. Lut suppose 
it is reversed; may it not be reversed again ? 

The Guardian defines schism as an abandonment of the 
Church not from a conviction that the teaching of the 
Church is untrue, but from a feeling that such abandon- 
ment will cither gratify selfwill or minister to temporal 
adyantuge. 2 





‘* A New Light on the Discovery of America” was the 
title of a paper by Mr. H. Yule Oldham, on Aug. 10, at 
Oxford, before the British Association of Science. He 
observed that a glance at the map of the Atlantic Ocean 
will show the three easiest points of access: (1) North 
America, by means of the convenient stepping-stones, 
Iceland and Greenland; (2) Central America, with the 
help of the steady north-east trade-winds ; (3) Brazil, in 
South America, which is not only the nearest point to the 
Old World, but has the additional advantage of winds and 
currents tending in its direction. There can be little doubt 
that Americ a was visited by Norsemen about A.D. 1000 by the 
first route. Tradition and some early maps, which show large 
land masses as far west of the Azores as they are west of 
Europe, indicate that the second route had possibly been 
utilised early in the fifteenth century. The third and 
easiest route was not available till the West African 
coast as far as Cape Verde had been discovered.+ In 
A.D. 1445 Cape Verde was first rounded by the explor- 
ing expeditions dispatched from Portugal. There is 
good reason to believe that two years later Brazil was 
reached by one of the vessels carried out to sea. There is 
at Milan a manuscript map, dated a.p. 1448, drawn by 
Andrea Bianco, of Venice. On this map are shown the 
Portuguese discoveries as far as Cape Verde; in addition 
there is drawn at the edge of the map, south-west from that 
cape, in the direction of Brazil, a long stretch of coast-line 
labelled ‘‘ Authentic Island,” with a further inscription te 
the effect that it stretches ‘‘1500 miles westwards.” 
Antonio Galvano, in ‘‘ The Discoveries of the World,” says 
that in A.D. 1447 a Portuguese ship was carried by a great 
tempest far westward until an island was discovered, from 
which gold was brought back to Portugal. The conclusion 
is that South America was first seen in the yery year in 
which Columbus is believed to have been born, by one of 
the Portuguese explorers dispatched by Prince Henry the 
Navigator. 

The German waiter, Schmerfeld, who was found guilty 
of being an accessory to the murder of Mrs. Rasch, wife of 
the keeper of a foreign boarding-house in Shafte ssbury 
Avenue, by Paul Koczula, one of the lodgers, has been 
respited by order of the Home Office, on account of judicial 
doubts concerning the sufficiency of the evidence against 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

W Hvumptoy.—The ending of the game you forward is neatly played. 
Who was your opponent! Mr. Stow’s problem is a neat little stratagem, 
and we shall have pleasure in giving it publicity in due course. 

F R Girrexs.—Very glad to receive your contribution, which shall have 
every attention. 

Max J Mryer.—Thanks for problems, which we hope to find correct. 

F R Pickerinc.—The construction is legal, but rarely adopted by composers 

J W Scorr.—lIt shall be examined. 

C Duxy.—No. 1 is faulty by 1. Q to R 4th. 
all the best points of a good problem. 
Correct So.tutrion or Prontem No. 2623 received from 
Buda Pesth); of No. 2624 from H H (Peterborough 
Gyuri Buda Pesth); of No. 2625 from Sorrento, Emile 
and H H (Peterborough) ; of No. 2626 from J F Moon, ¢ 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), T G (Ware), Emile wr Lyons), Thornbury 
Ryde), E B Foord, P Jones (Newcastle Emlyn), C H Mother Bourne), 
J Bailey (Newark), R F B Jones (Dover), W E T sa. son, H H (Peter- 
borough), Frank Davies (Newcastle Emlyn), F R Pickering, and Bruno 

Feist (Cologne). 

Correct Sotutions or Propiem No. 2627 received from T Roberts, E E H, 
Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), F R Gittens, T G (Ware), J Coad, Ubique, W P 
Hind, C D (Camberwell), Sorrento, J S Martin (Kidderminster), A New- 
man, Admiral Brandreth, Meursius (Brussels), W R Raillem, W Wright, 
Shadforth, W Mackenzie, L Desanges (Torquay), H B Hurford, J D 
Tucker (Leeds), F Waller (Iuton), G Joicey, Edward J Sharpe, M Burke, 
G T Hughes (Athy), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Dr F St, C E Perugini, 
Alpha, Bruno Feist (Cologne), Dawn, RK H Brooks, and Bluet. 


No. 2 is correct, but wanting in 


Krisik Toma 
and Losonezi 
Frau (Lyons), 
aptain J A 


So.urion or Prosiem No. 2626.—By H. - L. a ER. 
WHITE 
1.RtoK Bsq 
2. K takes Q 
3. Rto K sq. Mate. 
If Black play 1. P to K 4th, then 2. R to B 2nd, and Kt mates next move. 


Pr ties R (a Q, ch 


Any move 


PROBLEM No. 2629. 
By A. Bouvs. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 
The following games were played in the match between Dr. T 
Herr WaALsroprt. 


AnRAscu and 


Giuoco Piano, 

BLACK (Dr. T 
QR to R sq 
K to R 2nd 

P takes P 

P takes P 

Kt to Q 4th 
Q Rto K sq 
Kt to Q sq 

Kt to Q B 3rd 
P to Q Kt 4th 
P takes P 


wuite (Mr. W 
7.Q Rto K sq 
5. Kt to B 3rd 
. P takes P 
. Pto Q 4th 
. P to K 5th 
2. Kt takes P 
23. R to K 4th 
-R toQsq 
. Kt to B 3rd 
3. P takes P 
4. 7. P to B 4th P takes y 
> P to Q 3rd P to Q 3rd 28. R takes P K to Kt sq 
3. P to Bard B to Kt 3rd . Kt to B 4th 7. at — to 
vnc 
White now cannot gain time by P to) ag Q to Q 3rd P to B 3rd 
Q 4th, the reply to which would be Kt | 4," a - 
tuke as P, as the Bis shop rap attae ked 4 QtoQ = Kt to B 4th 
1. BtoQRtith BtoKard = /™ 2eoem i iat @ Gh) to 
. B takes B ell th oe 
A much more questionable proceeding ; xy The paint of a south tol oo 
hag ogee asto which there is some- | af er the exchange. ! 
thing to be raid fur both sides. 3K cas 
8. P takes B Hit takes Ke 
9. PtoQR 4th wa Kt to B 4th 
Stale and unenterprising play character- | 35. R to Q 4th 
ises this advance, and indeed the whule of 36. Kt to Q 3rd 
White's play in this game. 37. P to R 3rd 
PtoQR3rd | 38: K to R 2nd 
B to R 2nd | 39. K to R sq 
2 yy | 40. P takes R Q to K B 2nd 
pe Soe 41. Kt to K sq R to R 8th, 
y by Ny nt and wins. 
» to t Sr R to K 4th is answered by Q takes P 
Castles (ch). Dr. Tarrasch plays with accuracy 
Kt to B 2nd and elegance throughout. 


BLACK (Dr. T.) | 
P to K 4th 

Kt to Q B 3rd 

B to B 4th 


wits (Mr. W.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 

4. Castles 

Authorities are fairly agreed that in this 
opening Castling may well be delayed for 
a few moves. Some suggest here P to B 
Srd for White, as it tends to strengthen the 
pensre afverwards by P to Q 4th. White 
by proceeding as in the text soon loses the 
advantage of the first move 


Kt to B 3rd 


Kt takes R (at 


Q sq 
Kt to B6th 
Kt to Q 4th 
RtoR sq 
9 . to : 8th (ch 
’ c tto R7th 
10. B to K 8rd t7tl 
11. B takes B R takes Kt 
2. Q to Kt 3rd 
3. Kt to Kt 5th 
. PtoK B 4th 
5. Kt to K R 3rd 
3. Kt to Q 2nd 


( Petroff’s Defence.) 

BLACK (Mr. W.) 
P to Kt 4th 

K to R s« 

P to B 4th 

P to Kt 5th 


waite (Dr. T.) 
14. Kt to B 3rd 
| 15. B to Kt 3rd 


BLACK (Mr. W.) | 
P to K 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 


waite (Dr. T.) 


1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 8rd 
3. Kt takes P | 16. P to Q 5th 

To avoid this early exchange of the | 17. P toQ R 4th 
centre Pawns, Kt to Q Bard may be recom- | 18, Kt to Q 2nd RtoQB sq 
mended instead, and White seems to be at | 19, P to R 5th Kt to R sq 
Kefensive move. as he keepe the attack up | 20- Kt (B38: toK 4th P to Kt 3rd 
at the same time. | 21. 4 takes P P takes P 

3. P to Q 3rd }22.RtoR 7th . R to B 2nd 
4.KttoK B3rd Kt takes P 23. R takes Kt Q takes R 
5. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 21. Kt takes Kt B to Kt 3rd 
6. B to Q 3rd Bto K 2nd | A piece is simply lost, and there is not 
7. Castles Castles much to be said, ¢ yo that the fluishing 
8. R to K sq B to K B 4th pe ae by White are both interesting and 

. . efliective, 

Better than P to K_B 4th, which shutsin | , - J 
the Bishop for a time and leaves the Q P 25. Kt takes P (ch 
weak on the King’s diagonal. 26. B takes R 

9. P to B 4th 27. R takes K B 
a : 28. B to K 5th (ch 

Although this move leaves the Q P weak, 7 
there isente rprise to be ahusved in White's | 29. B takes R_ ch 
play, which is in refreshing contrast to the | 30. Kt takes B 
play of his adversary. 31. Kt to B sq Q to Q 3rd 

9. P to Q B 3rd 32. RtoKt7th(ch) K to Bsq 
10. Q to Kt 3rd P takes P If K to R sq, White wins by R to Kt 6th 
(dis ch). The same idea forced the Rook 
| to interpose at move 28. 


11. B takes P Kt to Q 3rd 
33. B to K 7th (ch), and wins. 


B takes Kt 
B takes P 
B takes Q 
R to B 3rd 
K to Kt sq 
Q to Q 4th 


12. BtoB sq Kt to Q 2nd 
13. B to K B ith Kt to Q Kt 3rd 

The match between Dr. Tarrasch and Herr Walbrodt was begun at the 
Nuremberg Chess Club on Thursday, Aug. 2, and is exciting consider- 
able interest in German chess circles. Herr Walbrodt is a rising and 
talented young player, and has played several matches, both at home and 
abroad, with well-known experts with uniform success. In meeting 
Dr. Tarrasch he encounters one of the finest players of the day, and if he 
éan succeell in making a creditable star] against so renowned an adversary, 
his reputation will be considerably enhanced. We give above two of the 
games, both won by Dr. Tarrasch. The third was drawn 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


Notwithstanding the varied new fabrics that present them- 
selves year by year for country and seaside dresses, se rge 
retains its unassailable popularity. It is still the one 
material that can defy rain and even sea-water, always 
provided it be genuine wool serge. It can be made for 
morning wear with a white shirt “under the loose coat or 
zouave, “for afternoon wear with a silk or trimmed muslin 
blouse, and for tennis with a coloured shirt or fancy blouse 
that will allow the coat or zouave to be laid aside. Thus 
a serge dress is almost the indispensable garment. But it 
will not be the only one, as a rule, for where is the woman 
who does not believe that ‘* variety is charming”? VDlenty 
of variety is allowed by the numerous patterns and desigus 
in which tweeds and fine cloths are now made. A dark 
brown tweed with a thin line of dark red and another 
similar line of pale blue in it, mage up prettily with a plain 
skirt and a coat turned back with 4 blue moiré. Two 
vests were provided to wear with this, on different days, 
one of blue and white check horse-cloth, double breasted, 
to be worn with a white stiff collar and a bird's-eye blue 
and white stock, the other a blue moiré vest, cut open very 
low down, and filled in with a front of white pique, 
buttoned up with the tiniest of white pearl buttons. ‘The 
same material, white piqué, was used to make false facings 
to the revers, buttoned on just under the turn of the front 
of the coat so that.they can be easily unbuttoned. 

Another coat was of fine brown melton, with black 
moiré revers and collar, finely worked just along the edges 
with tiny jet beads—just the sort of little spray design that 
a woman with some time on her hands might easily 
execute for herself before the moiré facings were put on 
the coat, and that yet, though so simple, gives greatly 
increased style. Another little plain black cloth coat, the 
edges rounded, was trimmed oly by two rows of stitching, 
the facings being of the material; but three highly decora- 
tive big smoked-pearl buttons went up each side, and a 
very pretty blouse of pale yellow silk, trimmed with bands of 
white lace insertion from throat to bust, relieved the plain 
simplicity of the cloth. Blue serge made up in this atylo 
is immensely in demand at the shops, and one specimen 
has a red serge, deep, square collar, turned back from the 
coat over the shoulders, and a hunting red cloth vest; 
while another has a white piqué collar of the same wide 
design, the form of the undervest, however, being, in this 
case, a quite loose blouse of the piqué, to be drawn down 
under a red silk folded waistband, and a red, long tie is 
intended to be worn. 

What with a County Council presentment to the effect 
that the cab radius should be extended to cover the whole 
of the ‘‘administrative county” of London, a Home 
Secretary’s commission sitting to consider the cab laws, 
and an annual meeting of a cabmnen’s benefit society, at 
which the virtues and the woes of the cabby were the 
special topic, there has been a good deal of stir lately in 
this matter of the means of public conveyance in London, 
With the vast distances of town, and the degree to which 
‘*cross country ” in the Metropolis 1s still unprovided with 
other means of communication, the cab question becomes 
one of general consequence, and is of special impor- 
tance to ladies. We are less able to walk than men, part-y 
because of our dress, and partly because of our being less 
habituated to it; hence we need cabs more; and, since we 
particularly dislike ‘‘ rows” and public abuse, we are the 
favourite victims of the cabman. ‘The tip system that the 
cabman struggles so violently to keep up 1s most objection- 
uble and indefensible. Theré canbe no reason why the 
public should be expected to pay more than the fixed 
price to a cabman uny more than to a shopkeeper or 
any other person. If the present tariff of cab fares is 
unjustly low, let it be raised; and then, if we cannot 
afford to pay it, we shall know that we must refrain 
from taking a cab. But at present many a lady, well able 
to pay the fixed tariff, never gets mto a cab when she can 
lielp it, because she dreads the uncertainty of the charge, 
and the coarse and loud abuse that will probably follow if 
she does not pay the man some unknown addition to his 
proper price. Cabmen may not believe this, but hundreds 
of ladies know it to be the case—-that again and again we 
should get into a cab for a drive if we had a fixed price to 
pay, which would be civilly, or at least silently, received, 
when we refrain from doing so as matters stand. 

Gabby says that he cannot earn a “ living wage” with 
his present system of extortion and violence. Yet half his 
day is wasted in_loafing on the stand or crawling in the 
if he could get more custom he would surely be 
Thus the reforms that I wish to suggest to 
Mr. Asquith, now that the strike has brought cab-law 
reform into discussion, will really- serve the cabmen’s 
interests by making lady riders in cabs more numerous, and 
will, at the same time, make us more comfortable. They 
are: first, have an indicator in all cabs, to--mark the 
distances ; secondly, make a price for mile distances (which 
would pay the cabs as low fares for short drives pay the 
omnibuses) ; finally, weed out the men unfit to be cab- 
drivers by de priving any of them of his license on a first 
conviction for demanding more thun his proper fare: such a 
man is a brigand, and nothing else; he may have a mission 
industrially somewhere, but it x not to be a cab-driver. 
The other day I took a cab | ry the hour at Oxford Circus, 
and drove to an hotel at Jermyn Street, where the man was 
kept waiting for exactly twe nty minutes; then he drove 
to the Garrick Theatre, and, on alighting, I gave him half 
a crown, the time during which he had bee nin my employ 
being in all under forty minutes, and the distance traversed 
about a mile and a half. This cabman got down from his 
bex and pursued me and my lady guest into the-theatre, 
to the very head of the stairs leading to the stalls, 
loudly voc iferating that he was underpaid. It is an 
outrage that such a man should be allowed publicly to 
blackmail ladies, and an injury to honest cabmen that such 
a one should make us feel averse to employing his class, 
I commend these considerations to honest, decent cabmen, 
as much as to Mr. Asquith, for I know that I am express- 
ing what great numbers of ladies feel, and that this injures 
cabby’s business. Give us short-distance fares, and fixed 
ps ayments regulated by a mechanical indicator, and remove 
froin the ranks at once all men proved unwilling to accept 
their proper fare quietly, and we will ride more. 
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ITALIAN CARVED WOOD FURNITURE. 
About the year 1854 some rich Florentine gentlemen, most 
of them Hebrews, lect in their rambles through 
of 
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skill the Tuscan workman is a 
average Tuscan workman must not be asked to invent, but 
it is safe to give him an order for imitation. He will 
execute it with perfect taste, and copy most accurately a 
given model, especially if this model is from his own local 
place. Thus the wily merchants became the unconscious 
cause of the revival of an industry that is now thriving 
excellently in Northern Italy and has created a perfect 
school of wood-carvers. 

Till the mania for the antique subsided, the wood- 
carving workmen limited themselves to the perfect imita- 
tion of antique models. Old timber, generally ol 
walnut, was easily obtainable. Out of this the clever 
artisans chiselled figures, animals, or flowers, according to 
patterns or to their individual taste. When the work was 
done the merchants c« mple ted it, riddling it here and there 
with partridge shot, in order to imitate the holes caused by 
worms. Then for some weeks the piece of furniture was 
kept in a damp cellar among rubbish of all kind. This was 
quite sufficient to give it the venerable appearance requisite 
in order to obtain a good sale to a “ signore forestiero”’ 

foreigner). The quantity of brand-new antique furniture 
which adorns elegant drawing -rooms both in Italy and 
abroad defies calculation. 

But while this unscrupulous speculation was going on, 
M. Barbetti, a true artist, liad set up an atelier, where 
under his guidance some young men carved furniture in 
wood, copying fine models of antique fourteenth and 
fifteenth century perfect workmanship. 

After a while Barbetti exhibited some of his works. 
They met with general fayour, and even enthusiasm, and 
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he at once found lots of patrons and imitators. Very wisely, 
he adapted the classical ornamentation to the requirements 
of modern times, and then created a style of furniture far 
superior in taste to that hitherto fashionable. By means of 
constant study and careful workmanship, Florence, Siena, 
and Pistoja became centres of this revival of we od-carving 
and by and by several municipalities opened 
bringing up boys to the profession. The 
financial result was highly satisfactory. From 1866 to 
1880 Tuscany stood alone and first in the trade of carved 
wood furniture; and the names of Barbetti and Coppede, 
Litisti and Bauer acquired large repute. The tide of 
foreign visitors, chiefly English and Aniericans, who 
annually overrun Tuscany were of immense benefit to this 
nascent native industry. Not only were the outcome of 
the ateliers bought, but Transalpine schools on the same 
models were initiated, with Italians as teachers and with 
models furnished by M. Coppede, the great Florentine 
wood-carver. 

While this fine movement was beginning in Tuscany, a 
parallel one in Venice. Here a dynasty of wood- 
carvers, the Brustolon family, had from father to son trans- 
mitted a speci il taste for carving picture-Irames. Under 
the double influence of local amateurs and intelligent 
foreign residents, the industry was resuscitated, and after 
the frames there came the turn of other carved pieces of 
furniture. Mr. Gugenheim, the well-known antiquary, 
is a merchant endowed with the refined taste of an artist. 
To him Venice owes a very “renaissance” of that artistic 
and lucrative industry. 

At the National Exhibition of Milan (1881) and Turin 

1884), as well as in the subsequent ones of Bologna, 
Palermo, and Genoa, all the Italian regions came well to the 
front in the matter of wood-carving. Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and Venetia produced some fair specimens, but all of them, 
though remarkable for skill in workmanship, were lacking 
in purity of design Indeed, it was obvious to the 
most superficial observer that they were dealing with an 
imported art, not a natural growth—a genuine product of 
the soil Moreover, a keen observer could detect that 
North Italians had in strained themselves 
to trace new patterns of ornamentation, and in others to 
blend together Transalpine models with national traceries. 
The result in both instances was not a happy one from an 
artistic point of view. It is to be desired that North 
Italians should limit themselves to reproduce the patterns 
and the models of their ancestors, as the Tuscans invariably 
do. ‘The exquisite tracery of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries cannot be adapted to the clumsy models of 
furniture so dear to the half-barbaric inmates of the Alpine 
valleys during the medieval times. 

It is the pride of democracy to elevate the sense of taste 
in the lower classes; and nowhere is that so true as in 
Italy. Hence, here we find cheap carved wood furniture 
within the reach of even the narrowest purses. Many are 
the shops in Florence where you can buy specimens of this 
sort. Of course, the raw material is neither oak nor 
walnut wood. The workmanship, too, is skilful, 
and a good coat of varnish is obliged to make 
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up for the natural dark hue of a harder and more 
substantial timber. Nevertheless, the result is pleasant 
to the eye, and far more artistic than some much more 
expensive furniture. This cheap industry flourishes in 
Venice as well as in Florence, and many and many were 
the complaints we read in the London papers, after the 
Italian Exhibition held in the English metropolis, from 
gentlemen who had ordered and paid for reproductions 
of walnut-wood pieces of furniture, and who received 
instead common deal works. This, the want of a high 
business morality, is the shady side of Italian industry, 
and hinders the economic progress of the nation. 

Another industry that is very remarkable in Florence 
is that of gilt carved wood for picture-frames. All the 
magnificent frames of the famous pictures of the Uffizi and 
Pitti Galleries are imitated to perfection by local artists, 
whose shops border the Via dei Fossi and Borgognissanti. 
The export of ‘ ligno dorato” constitutes a iarge item of the 
city’s trade. Strange to say, the process of gilding that the 
I‘lorentines use, though common to all the gilders of the 
rest of the world, reaches a degree of perfection unattain - 
able anywhere else. It is a fact that Florentine gilt frames 
do not tarnish and blacken like Parisian ones. It is said 
that the Arno water, which is exclusively used for moisten- 
ing the plaster-of-Paris that coats the wood of the frame, 
and upon which the gold leaf is laid, has a special influence 
in the perfection of the work. 

It is probable also that even the dry atmosphere of 
Florence during the summer months (in which the gilding 
is generally done) exerts a beneficial action. As a matter 
of course, hard wood is never used for frames: the Florentine 
artists resort to their famous ‘*‘legno dolce.” Under this 
description are known many kinds of non-resinous white 
wood, such as poplar, oppio (which is a very common kind 
of maple), and plantain, a tree very abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the city. The trade’in picture-frames is 
now on the decline, owing to the importation from Germany 
of an extremely cheap article. The German frames are 
machine-made, and cost very little. They are bought by 
the yard, and, on the whole, answer their purpose. They 
have not yet acquired a right of citizenship in aristocratic 
drawing-rooms, and the Tuscan connoisseur rather prefers 
buying an old frame in an antiquarian shop than setting a 
good canvas in one of the glaring, tawdry products of indus- 
trious Germany. The research after old frames is a pleasant 
occupation for the rich and idle, and. sometimes capital 
bargains are struck, to the contentment of both parties.. 

Some statistics will illustrate better than words the 
importance of the wood-carving industry in Italy. During 
the fiscal year 1890 Italy exported 12,828 metrical ewt. of 
furniture, of anaggregate value of 6,368,470f, ; and 1211 ewt. 
of picture -frames, for an aggregate value of 703,900f. 
Wages run very high for good carvers: a first-class one 
may secure about eight francs per labouring day. It is 
understood that he has been frequenting the ‘ Instituto 
delle Bell’ Arti,” along with sculptors and painters. 
Monteverde, the eminent sculptor, upon whom honours of 
all kinds have been bestowed by King and Ministries, 
began his career as a wood-carver.—HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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This is a FACSIMILE of the GREAT DUTY CHEQUE paid by LIPTON for his week's 


clearance of Tea, and represents over one-half of the average weekly payments for Duty paid by the entire 
Tea Trade on the whole of the Tea imported into Great Britain. 


LARGEST TEA SALE IN THE WORLD. 


LIPTON, TEA PLANTER, CEYLON. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

Charles the Second’s passion for the fair sex is proverbial, 
but if the playwrights and story-tellers may be believed, 
he would appear, in his salad days, to have shown littl 
discrimination in selecting the objects of his worship, for 
during his many adventures on the flight from Worcester 
field, he seems always to have made love to the wrong 
woman. He certainly made a great mistake in supposing 
that pretty and innocent Mistress Lilian Clulow, the heroine 
of Mr. H. T. Johnson's clever little play, ** Loyal,” would 
yield to his sudden wooing while her brave and loyal old 
iusband, Colonel Clulow, was straining his utmost to 
the fugitive young King’s escape. Lilian was not 
one of your ‘‘he-women”’; she had probably never even 
it of Ibsen or of Sarah Grand; she was simply a good 
a loyal devotee of the throne, a loving and 
to her grey-haired husband, and an adorably 
y woman. So that, when out of the innocence of her 
t she told the roy il young re fugee that she longed to 
again in his own palace, it was foolish of him to 
sus a sign of person il alti ction and to go down on 
s to her and beg for an embrace Moreover, it 
kless, considering there was only a curtain 
doorway, and the old Colonel was likely to 
moment —as, indeed, he did—and with 
mortal combat, King or no _ King. 
however, did not take place, and 
old Royalist saved the young King 
from the pursuing Roundheads, and then effectually 
snubbed Charles when he offered him knighthood, need 
hardly be said. If Mr. Johnson's well-written little play 
has not much of novelty to tell us—if from the very 
nature of its subject it lacks the essential dramatic stimulus 
of uncertainty, it possesses, at least, a certain pleasing 
flavour of romance ; and, admirably inté rpreted as it is at 
the Vaudeville, especially by Miss Esmé Beringer, whose 
sympathetic acting strikes the true romantic note, ‘ Loyal” 
serves to interest the audience and whet its appetite for the 
banquet of laughter provided by Mr. Arthur Law’s very 
funny play, ‘* The New Boy.” This has just passed its 
two-hundredth performance with flying colours, and Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith and his clever company bid fair to 
keep * laughter holding both his sides” at the Vaudeville 

for many a hundred nights to come. 
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Some of the gods of the Gaiety Theatre were disposed 
to lamentations when Miss Jessie Preston essayed to fill 
the place of Miss Nellie Farren in the revival of ‘ Little 
Jack Sheppard.” Mr. Seymour Hicks had an equally 
arduous task in Mr, Fred Leslie’s old part of Jonathan 
Wild. Both the new-comers, however, showed cousider- 
able spirit and resource. Miss Preston has a genuine vein 
of boyish humour, and Mr. Hicks will be even more suc- 
cessful when he departs from the traditional business of 
his predecessor, and relies more on his own invention. On 
the first night the company were nearly frightened to 
death, for it is a more serious thing to fill the places 
f old Gatety favourites than to give a new reading 
of Hamlet. But there were that when this 


signs 


TUE 
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nervousness passed off the performance would have 
plenty of life. Mr. Charles Danby was very enter- 
taining as Blueskin, especially in his rendering of 
the Botany Bay song, and the élan of Miss Florence 
Levey’s dancing was irresistible. As for a sentimental 
heroine, who is so sweet as Miss Ellaline Terriss ? Perhaps 
some of the humours of the burlesque are no longer in their 
first youth, and here and there a jest is almost decrepit. But, 
after all, the oldest stagers can be replaced without diffi- 
culty, in the course of a few performances, by such experts 
as Mr. Yardley and Mr. H. V. Stephens. 


OBITUARY. 


LORD DENMAN, 


The Right Honourable Thomas, second Baron Denman of 
Dovedale, in the county of 
Derby, died suddenly on Aug. 9 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. ‘The 
late peer, born July 30, 1805, 
was the eldest son of the 
eloqué nt and distinguished 
advocate Thomas Denman, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, 
who was created, March 1834, 
Baron Denman of Dovedale. His Lordship was educated 
at Eton, and was called to the Bar (Lincoln’s Inn) in 
1833. He was Marshal and Associate of his father when 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and was a Deputy 
Lieutenant and a magistrate for the counties of Derby 
and Haddington. In December 1876, he assumed by 
royal license the additional surname of Aitchison. The 
nobleman whose death we record married, first, Aug. 12, 
1829, Georgiana, the eldest surviving daughter of the late 
Rey. Thomas Roe, which lady died April 1871; and secondly, 
October 1871, Marion, eldest daughter of Mr. James Aitchi- 
son, of Alderston, Haddingtonshire, but leaves no issue. 
Ilis great-nephew and successor, Thomas, now Baron Den- 
man, is a lieutenant in the Royal Scots, and was born in 
November 1874. 
LORD CHARLES THYNNE, 
The Rev. Lord Charles Thynne died on Aug. 11 at 
Ditton Park, Slough, aged eighty-one. He was the 
seventh son of Thomas, second Marquis of Bath, K.G., by 
the Honourable Isabella Elizabeth, daughter of the 4th 
Viscount Torrington. He received his education at Harrow 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, and entering holy orders, 
became Rector of Kingston Deverell. In 1852 he joined 
the Church of Rome. The deceased gentleman married, in 
July 1837, Harriet Frances, daughter of the late Right 
Reverend Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and by 
her, who died in 1886, he leaves a son and a daughter, 
Gertrude, Countess of Kenmare. 
We have also to record the deaths of 
Dr. Arthur Edward Turnour, M.D., on Aug. 7, : 
residence, Grove House, Denbigh, aged seventy-five. 
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was the second son of the Ion. and Rev. Adolphus 
Augustus Turnour, third son of the second Earl Winterton. 
In June 1861, he married Frances Helen, his cousin, 
daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, 
by whom he leaves two sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Christopher Maling Webster, of Pallion Hall, in 
the county of Durham, on Aug. 7, in his eighty-third year. 
Ile was Deputy Lieutenant and a magistrate for Durham. 
He married, Aug. 14, 1839, Mary, elder daughter of the 
late Mr. Philip Laing (founder of the great shipbuilding 
firm of John and Philip Laing), and sister of Mr. James 
Laing, of Etal Manor, Northumberland, and Thornhill, 
Durham, which lady survives him. 

Mr. Henry Etherington Smith, of Norris Hill, 
Leicestershire, on Aug. 3. He was a magistrate for the 
counties Derby, Leicester, and Lincoln, and was born in 
1812. He married, in 1836, the only daughter of 
Mr. John Broadley, of South Ella, Yorkshire, and leaves 
issue. 

Mr. Peter Esslemont, late M.P. for East Aberdeenshire, 
on Aug. 8, at his residence, Albyn Place, Aberdeen. He 
was Lord Provost of Aberdeen from 1880 to 1883, and was 
a J.P. and Deputy Lieutenant for that county. In 1885 
he was elected M.P. for East Aberdeenshire in the Liberal 
interest ; but in 1892 he retired on appointment as Chair- 
man of the Scottish Fisheries LDoard. He was twice 
married. 

Lady Pigott (Frances), widow of Sir Gillery Pigott, of 
Sherfield Hill, near Basingstoke, and daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Drake, of Ashday Hall, Yorkshire, on Aug. 9, at 
Brighton. 

Lieutenant-General Gustavus Nigel Yonge, on Aug. 10, 
at Chichester, aged eighty. He entered the Army in 1824, 
and served with the Queen’s Royals throughout Lord 
Keane’s campaign in Afghanistan, and was severely 
wounded at the storming of Ghuznee. 


A comparative review of the four expeditions now 
engaged in exploring the North Polar or Arctic Regions 
was presented by Colonel H. W. Fielden to the Geo- 
graphical Section of the British Association of Science at 
Oxford. These expeditions are the Norwegian Dr. Nansen’s, 
in the Fram, the present whereabouts of which is unknown, 
intending to cross the ice of the Polar Sea; the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition, in the Windward, which recently 
left Archangel for Franz Josef Land beyond Nova Zembla ; 
the American journalists’ expedition, under Mr. Wellman, 
whose vessel, the Raynvald Jarl, has been crushed in the ice 
off Walden Island, north of Spitzbergen, on May 28; and 
the explorations of Peary and Astrup on the northern 
shores of Greenland. Colonel Fielden himself, as one of 
Sir George Nares’s Polar expedition, visited North Green- 
land in 1876, and he has now just returned from a cruise to 
the north of Spitzbergen, looking out for Mr. Wellman’s 
party, whose fate is still uncertain. 








OLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


(With which is incorporated the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of CORNHILL, E.C.) 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON W. (beri tno) 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasors from 25 to 50 per cent. 


(Registered Design.) 
Solid Silver, elegantly chased, Grecian Cigar-Lamp, £3 15s. 


Fine Crystal Glass Scent- 
Bottle, with Solid Silver 





THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD OF 
NOVELTIES IN SOLID SILVER 


FOR 


WEDDING & COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 
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and Paper-Cutter, in best Morocco Case, £1 15s. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF ANTIQUE PLATE 
At very Moderate Prices. 
AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


New elegantly Chased 
and Pierced Solid Silver 
Vase, with Glass Lining, 
in four sizes, 1 


» £1 10s., and’ 
21 Sey A} 1D 


Elegantly Chased Solid Silver Coffee-Cup, with 
Ornamented China Lining and Saucer, 145, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH 
REDUCEO PRICES POST FREE. 


Beautifully Fluted Solid Silver Comb-Tray, £1 23. 6d. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 




















Beautifully Chased 
Solid Silver- 
Mounted Tortoise- 
shell Match-Box, 
full size, £1 7s, 6d, 
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Sod Ball Poet and. a ~ 4a Six Solid Silver Tea-Spoons and Tongs, with Scroll Heads 
and Fluted Bowls, in best Morocco Case, £2, 


and Ball Feet, and Four Spoon< te match, iv best 
Morvceo Uase, £2 2s. 


Solid Silver Elegantly Chased ont Fievesd 
ei Si at ts sol oe 
COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, |i2, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Elegantly Chased Solid Silver Stationery Cabinet, £7, Bilotting-Book, £4 15s, 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIONS, 


232, 000 Prizes or Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value £41, 904. 


THE FIRST OF THESE MONTHLY COMPETITIONS was held on JAN. 31, 1894, 
and will be followed by others each month during 1894. 








Competitors to Save as many “SUNLIGHT” Soap Wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion of each wrapper—that portion 
containing the heading “SUNLIGHT SOAP.” These (called the “Coupons”) are to b2 sent, enclosed with a sheet of paper on which the 
Competitor has written his or her full name and address, and the number of coupons sent in, postage paid, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, 





Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal Wrapper (top left-hand corner), with the Number of the District Competitor lives in. 





No. of 


District. 


7 


8 


For this Competition the United Kingdom 
will be divided into 8 Districts, as under : 


IRELAND. 





SCOTLAND. 


MIDDLESEX, KENT, and SURREY. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, 


and YORKSHIRE. 





CUMBERLAND, WESTMORELAND, 
LANCASHIRE, and ISLE OF 
MAN. 





WALES, CHESHIRE, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE, SHROPSHIRE, WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE, and HEREFORDSHIRE. 





| NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, DERBY- 
SHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, LEI- 
CESTERSHIRE, WARWICK- 
SHIRE, RUTLANDSHIRE, 
NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, CAM- 
BRIDGESHIRE, HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE, and 
OXFORDSHIRE. 





ESSEX, HERTFORDSHIRE, BUCK- 
INGHAMSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, 
SUSSEX, HAMPSHIRE, WILT- 
SHIRE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
SOMERSETSHIRE, DORSET- 
SHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, CORN- 
WALL, ISLE OF WIGHT, and 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 





The Prizes will be awarded every month during 1894, in 
each of the 8 Districts, as under: 








Every month, in each of the 8 Districts, ‘the 5 Competitors who send the largest 
number of Coupons from the district in which they reside will each receive, at 
winner’s option, a Lady’s or Gent's Premier Safety Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tires, value £20* 


The next 20 Competitors will each receive, at winner’s option, a Lady’s or 
Gent’s “ Waltham” Stem-Winding Silver Lever Watch, value £4 45, ......-00.-::ccecceees 


The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 5s. 
The next 300 Competitors will'each receive a Book, published at 3s. 6d. 
The next #00 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. 6d. 


The next 500 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. ..............--. 
The next 1000 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 1s. ......-...-- seeees 


The Bicycles are the Celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube Premier Cycles (Highest Award Chicago 1893), manufactured 
by the Premier Cycle Co., Ltd., of Coventry and London, fitted with Dunlop 1894 Pneumatic Tires, Salsbury’s 
“Invincible” Lamp, Lampilugh’ s 405 Saddle, Tool Valise, Harrison's Gong, Pump, &c. 


RULES. 


I. The Competitions will Close the last day of each month. 
one month’s competition will be put into the next. 

II. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer’s stock will be disqualified. 
Employés of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, and their families, are debarred from competing. 

III. A printed list of Winners of Bic ycles and Watches, and of Winning Numbers of 
Coupons for Books in Competitor's District, will be forwarded 21 days after each competition 
closes, to those competitors who send Halfpenny Stamp for Postage, but in all cases where this 
is done, ‘‘Stamp enclosed”? should be written on the form. 

IV. Messrs. Lever Brothe xs, Limited, will award the prizes fairly to the best of their ability 
and judgment, but it is understood that all who compete agree to accept the award of Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, Limited, as final. 


Coupons received too late for 


Value of Prizes given 
each month in each 
district. 


Total Value of Prizes 
in all the 8 districts 
during 1894. 


4800 
4800 
4800 
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MOURNING ATTIRE. 





ALSO ELEGANT DRESS WOVELTIES 
IN ALL NEUTRAL SHADES. 








PETER ROBINSON, 
256 To 264, REGENT ST. 
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‘THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use,— 


Dec. 22, 1883. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


Oilmen, &c. 


Maxvuractony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 








FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
ls PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2a. 6d. per Bottle. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. Dispensary for Women (Shadwell), the Hospital for Sick live and dead stock, to his wife, Mrs. Mary Kaye; his 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot Children (Great Ormond Street), the Victoria Hospital for household furniture, plate, pictures, ornaments, effects, and 
of Lanarkshire, of the ‘trust disposition and settlement Children (Queen's Road, Chelsea), the British Home for carriages to his wife, for life, and then as she shall appoint; 
and codicil (dated respectively May 14, 1883, and Aug. 8, Incurables (Clapham), the Asylum for Idiots (Earlswood), his mansion house at Clayton West, with the pleasure- 
9908) of Mr. Jochus Hovwood Collins. of Kelvindale. near the Orphan Working School (Haverstock Hill < the Infant grounds, &c., and £1200 per annum, to his wife, for life ; 
Glasgow, paper-maker, who died on June 13 at Lag Orphan Asylum Wanstead), and the Asylum for Fatherless £10,000, upon trust, for the children of his daughter, 
tow, Dumbartonshire, granted to Robert McEwen, Children Reedham ; and £500 each to the Royal Society Harriette Marshall Brook; £25,000, upon trust, for John 
iene’ Collina the son. John Ebeneser Young, Henry for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Surgical Kaye Bradbury, the eldest son of his daughter Eliza 
titel Tall the mendcen and Willian, Coal Roberton. Aid Society (Salisbury Square), all free of duty. She Bradbury ; £25,000, upon trust, for the other children of 
T 3g ne and bequeaths the residue of the estate of her his last-named daughter; his freehold mansion at Scar- 
late husband and the residue of her own estate to the borough to his daughter Mrs. Bradbury, for life, then to 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, the her husband, Robert Bradbury, for life, and then to the 
London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, and the City of second son of his said daughter; and legacies to his 
of Goreey W ieee takin ee oe a pt. > 1892, London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park. executors. The residue of his real and yx rsonal estate he 
r. 6 by James . illiam Smith and The will (dated Jan. 12, 1888), with two codicils (dated leaves, upon trust, for his said grandson John Kaye Brad- 

th. the executors, the value of the July 4, 1889, and May 5, 1894), of Mr. Thomas Macaulay bury, for life, and then for his children or issue as he shall 

£104.000. In exercise of the Miller, of Bristol, merchant, who died on June 13, was by deed or will appoint. 
1, George proved on July 18 atthe Bristol District Registry by Alfred The will (dated Oct. 24, 1891) of Mr. John Scott, of 


te 1 sh ne 

». she sppoints gee . d ° — £1000 « ach to Welsh Miller, the brother, and Henry Napier Abbot, the Hunslett Road, Leeds, who died on June 26, was proved 
4 1000 wh to her goddaughter, Gertrude executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to at the Wakefield District Registry on July 30 by Samuel 

h Hughes, and to George William Hughes; over £88,000. The testator gives all his jewellery, plate, Scott Stanley, Joseph Gale, and George Mellen, the 

1 land at Leyton E sex, to Jane Adeline pictures, furniture, effects, horses, carriages, live and dead executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
her 7 va She pe ints and by queaths stock, and £500 to his wife, Mrs. Julia Mary Miller; his over £76,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 each to the 
tate of ™ I ts te hus! b wal £10,000 each to the dwelling-house, Westbury-on-Trym, and £1500 per annum Leeds General Infirmary, the Leeds Dispens arys and the 
ntal for the Paralysed and pileptic, the to her for life or widowhood ; and leg gacies to his executors Leeds Tradesmen’s Benevolent Institution; and "shoul lhe 

4 otal Whitechapel Road). and the City of and to two clerks. ‘The residue of his rei al and p rsonal not have done so in his lifetime, £10,000 to his executors 
pital for Dis of the Chest (Victoria Park); estate he leaves, upon trust, for all his children in equal to erect and endow ten almshouses in Hunsk tt. There are 
Cancer Hospital (Brompton) and the shares; and in default of children he bequeaths £10,000 to also many other legac les. The residue of his real and 

xr Consumption ; £2000 each to his brother, Alfred Welsh Miller, and the ultimate residue personal estate he gives to Samuel Scott Stanley. 

wr Guy’s Ilospital, St. Thomas's to the person or persons who would have been entitled The will (dated Oct. 2, 1893) of Mr. George Goldsmid, 

ollege Hospital, and the Great Northern thereto under the Statute for the distribution of an of 114, Piccadilly, who died on June 28, was proved on 
spital; £1000 each to the Royal Hospital for intestate’s effects if he had died intestate and without a Aug. 6 by Ernest George Mocatta and Herbert George 
Chest (City Road), the West-End Hospital widow and children, Lousada, the nephews, and Henry Iucas, the executors, 

for Diseases o e Neryous System, Paralysis, and Epi- : The will (dated May 17, 1887), with a codicil (dated the value of the personal cstate amounting to upwards of 
lepsy Welbeck Street), the Lk spit il for Diseases of the Dec. 29, 1891), of Mr. John Kaye, Ochs, OF 4 layton West, £34,000. The testator bequeaths 4 £50 each to the Jews’ 
Skin (Blackfriars), the National Orthopedic Hospital for in the West Riding of Yorkshire, who died on June 24, was Hospital and Orphan Asylum (Lower Norwood), the West 
the deformed (Great Portland Street), the Royal Hospital proved on July 25 by Robert Potter Berry and Henry London Synagoguc (Upper Berkeley Street), the Jews’ 
for Incurables (West Ifill, Putney), St. Mark’s Hospital Brook Dransfield, the acting executors, the value of the Free School (Bell Lane, Spitalfields), the Jews’ Infant 
City Road), St. Peter's Hospital for Stone (Henrietta personal estate exceeding £86,000. Tle testator gives Schools, Commercial Street and Tenter Street, Spitalfields, 
Street), the East London Hospital for \Children and £1000, and all his wines, consumable stores, horses, and the Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish Poo 


the executors nominate, was resealed in Is ond m on 
Aug. 4, the v: alu of the pers ~y estate in England and 
Sonllead ame ing to upwards « 


The will (date r. 16, 1892) of ya 1D lizabeth Allan 
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oy (220, REGENT STREET, W. PETER insane ental 
ADDRESSES. ( & 66, CHE APSIDE, E. Cc. NEXT 9iR_JOHN) | choice oe detachable 


SPOONS £2 2s. 
GOLF CAPES, in newest Tweeds, 
with Tartan reversings, very 
fashionable, 
15s. 9d. to £3 3s. 
The MACINTOSH OF THE 
OXFORD ST SEASON, in checked waterproof 
e T weeds, with detachable Cape, 
2Is. 
\ LETTER ORDERS BY RETURN. 




















COFFEE SERVICES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (prices reduced) POST FREE. 


| 99 
GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. | ” I} 'D 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ celebrated “QUEEN’S” PLATE AND CUTLERY u r es Ss 
Manufactured at the Queen’s Works, Sheffield, is the finest in the world, 
and has stood the test of 80 years. It is supplied direct at wholesalc 


prices, and can only be obtained from | aos QGiG ARE | | ES. 


MAI ; N B RO H ERS YOU SHOULD TRY THESE CIGARETTES! One trial will 


do more to convince you than anything that can be said in 


220, REGENT STREET, W. their favour. Incidentally we might add that the Fae lceccges # 


: Cigarettes are made from the highest grade Virginia Tobacco, 
66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. tee bho IMPORTED from the United States. 


4 QUEEN’S WoOREKS, SHEFFIELD. Manufactured by Kinney Bros., New York. 
Sold by all Tobacconists, 


MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND HOTELS SUPPLIED. | in Packets of 20, or in Boxes of 50 and too. 


oe Highest Award at Chicago. 1393 THE MEXICAN 
GC 99 HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAI 
COLOUR 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


TO MOTHERS. | —, ane ' 
fi "© t e d Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S sit sitet leas scat P au nee trie ee ae ease cient 0 Une Rilo 
s needed, 
SOOTHING SYRUP “Looting Pomade.. le Y alw ays used” on abe counters & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. “\oot he 


Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfeet_success. It 









































% Cold (ream - —$_ 


! 
soothes the child, softens the gums,-allays all pain, Shouta be used in every household. a5 { ootyrd.is i |THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


ae NOTICE. 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Of ail Chemists, 1s. 1}4. per Bottle. SOLD BY ALL CHEMisTs. WHOLESALE Deport: 67, HoLsorN VIADUCT. | Dave Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, 
QEASIDE SEASON.—THE 
b AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRIGHTON Frequent Fast Trains from Victoria, Lon- 
SEAFORD 


1894 


< 


AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


Trains in connection from Kensington 
£ 





twit 


don Bridge, and Clapham Junction. 
EASTBOURNE 
sSEXHILL 





 wewirwewiwsys 


eALAP RE DRE Re Re ae 


(Addison Road) and West Brompton. 

L EON ARDS Return Tickets from London available for 

TINGS one month. 

Cheap Week-end Return Tickets, issued 
every Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

Improved Fast Train Services. 

Pullman Car Trains between Le 
Brighton and London and East 

Through Bookings to all Isle 


Stations 


Ae Ae Ae Ay 


NG 


CHAMPTON 


ISLAND 
eTSMOL rH 
SOUTHS 
ISLE OF 


mdon and 
bourne. 
of Wight 


. 


WIGHT | 





YORTSMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
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h althy 
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Burns, 
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hopeles 
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twitwivwi wet 


and it 
pain, bi 
a perfe 

ifom 


ea 


curative ointment, very plea- 
sant to 
aromatic odour, is the purest, 
sweetest, 
remedy known for skin 
troubles. 
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Atarartaes 
wewrere re wer 


Send for 
ranks of 
Homocea. 


Homocea 


PSSA 


13, King 


At 


Ph 


lu 


{ULLETO 
/ (Established 
Information resp 
Mott« 
and Mediwval styles 


ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 


Prospectus pos 


{ULLETON 
/ STATIONER 
Envelopes, all stan 


o charge 


. Weddingan Gfnvitatt mn cards, Specimens free. 
W 


surn Street, Lond: 


7 
It remove 
keep the body in a 
health-giving t 
keeping the whole 
lisease. It prever 
Caution. — Examin 


BE} 


im} d 
“PRUIT SAL - 


samples, at 


HERE 


arth than a bright, clear, 


low Eczema, Pimples, Bruises, 


their own way until all beauty 
ranishes, 


HOMOCEA 


restore 


little to the disfigured part, 


[tis safe, 
simple, 


many interesting facts, 
society, 


1s. 1 hd. and 2s. 9d. per box; or can be haddirect 
Srom the Homocea Co., 21, 
Birkenhead, post free 
Postal Orders preferred. 


SALSAL ALAS ALALA 
wviwiwity 


»in heraldic colo 


‘TTEVur 99 
SITY. 

inflammat« 
xcessive fat by simple and natural means, thus you 


vid the Direct Mid-Sussex Route, from Victoria and L 
, the West End and City Stations 


Fast Through Trains and Boat Service as 


mdon 
Bridge 


under :— 


err rnerne ne ne are 


twewts 


#11. /@.™.|A.mN. |a.TH iy m./p.™.|p.1./ p.™./p.™ [p.m 
-. | S40)10 30/11 145 4! 17 
10 2% ll 40 1*) 4 0 455 
2 16) 423 
7 ol 510) 7 


645 


Shanklin 

Ventnor 

Cowes . ee 
mdon Bridge 2.30 p.m., 


Extra Trains leave Victoria 1 p.m., and Le 


Saturdays and Tuesdays only 


IRIGHTON. 
) 


London to 





tSwtwi wi wis 


Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 
Brighton and back every Weekday 

From Victoria 10 a.m. are 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap 10s. 6d, First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-Class Day lickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15p.m. Fare 10s, 
Cheap Friday, Saturday, an d Sund luy te to Sunday Monday, 
Return Tickets, from London, Ms., 6d., and 6s, 4d 


| ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, 
and EASTBOURNI + 

rains from Victoria 8.10 and 9.55 a. 

9.55a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 10 a.m., 

10 a.m., East Croydon 8.30 and 

Roud) 9.50 a.m., calling ¢ 


f£aeanreaneanraearra 


or Tuesday 


WEEKDAY 


» Kensington ( 
1, Chelsea, and Battersea ; 
i thin 
18 no g SUNDAY Special Fast Trains from London Bridge 
“ , o - ‘ ° § m., New Cross 9.30 a.m., Vie 9.25 n., Kensington 
re be: vutiful on God Ss rr kk oon Road) 9.10 a.m., ¢ ailing at West B re mpt ° “ ( Reteve and 
Battersea, from Clapham Junction 9.30 a.m., Norwood June 
9.15 a.m., and East Croydon 9.50 a.m, 
frains same day only 

Special Day Return Tickets 1lis., 


\ TORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 
| from Victoria every Weekday l0a.m., every Sunday 10.45 
4.m » ine luding Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton, 
6d days, 13s. Every Saturday Cheap First-Class 
oria 10.40a.m. Fare 11s 


10s. 6d., and 6s, 


Y et how 
They al- 


c omplexion. 
yple have it! 


. | Day Tickets fi m Vie 
> ‘ , 

Boils, and Cuts to have — —oe 
4% NBRIDGE WELLS. 

Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 9.30 a.m 

9.35 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 9.10 a.m. 
Bridge 9.30 a.m., calling at East Croydon 

|} EVERY SUNDAY.—Cheap Return Ticke 
Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, 
Hill, Norwood Junction, and I ust Cr rydo m 

Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 7s., 
| ‘Train same day only 


YARIS.—SHORTES 
throngh the charming Se¢ 
terminus (St 


WEEKDAY 
, Clapham Junction 
From London 


Every 


ts by all 


New 


Trains from 
Cross, ‘orest 


6d. Returning by any 


CHEAPEST 
nery of Normandy, 
Lazare) near the Madeleine. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEVIPI 


Two Special Express Services 


ROUTE, 


to the Paris 


ernernene ne are 


seemed 


Apply a 


what 
lost. 


ee a? eS ee ae ae ee a 


and ROUEN 
eekdays and Sundays). 


sly 


London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2,3). 


a.m. p = 


Paris to London (1 & 2) (1 


Victoria 
London Bridg¢ 


will not only relieve Paris 
it will leave the skin in 
ctly healthy condition. 


ocea is a remarkable 


0] 
-m. a m. | London Bridge 
Paris 5 Victoria ee 

First, 34s. 7d.; md, 25s. 7d 
Return, First id. ; Second, 42s. 3d.; Third 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the First and Secc 
train between Victoria and Newhaven. 

Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c 

Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling 

principal places of interest on the Co 


ok FULL PARTICULARS 
8, Tourists’ Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained 
at the Stations, and at the following Branch Offices, w here lickets 
may also be obtained: West End General Offices, 28 
| Piece adilly, and 8, Gren Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Ss 
Agency, ¢ ornhill; ook's Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office 
142, Strand. 
(By Order) 


Ae AP Ae ae rne ar 


Fares—Single, Sec Phird 18s. 7 


hes 


md Class 


viwiwts 


use, has a fragrant ntinent. 


see 


and most eftective 


A. SABLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


ILLUSTRA TED LO 


SOUTH COAST 


BEXHILL, | 


thon | 
Returning by certain Evening | 


the holder to visit all the | 


Time | 


NDON NEWS 
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| NTWERP EXHIBITION, vii Harwich, 


4 the G.E.R. Co.’s twin screw 8.8. every Weekday. First, Return, 
Ws. ; Second + Cheapest and best route to Belgium, Brussels (for 
Waterloo), and the en nnes, Switzerland, &c. 

HOOK ‘OF HOL AND route to the Continent, vid Harwich 
daily (Sunday incl led) New twin screw 8.8. AMSTERDAM 
(1745 tons), BERLIN (1745 tons), and CHELMSFORD (1635 tons 
rers leave hy mdon (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 m 
Direct Service to Harwich, via Lin 1 or Peterborough and Marc! 
| from Scotland, the North, and Midlands saving jim and mone 
Dining Car from York. HAMBURG by G.S.N 5 
days and Saturdays. Combination Tickets and T« 
the Continent. Read ** Walks in Belgium price 6d 
stalls. Particulars at 61, Regent Street, W., or of the 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.¢ 


({.REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
J accelerated and im woved SUMMER 
FAST and EXPRESS TRAINS is NOW RUNNING 
YARMOt rH, Lowestoft, Cra mer, Southend-on-Sea 
on-Sea, Walton-on Naze, Dovercourt, mt h, : 
Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Hunstanton. rt 
NIGHTLY and FRIDAY to TUESDAY cHE AP Th KETS are 
issued by all trains from LONDON (Liverpool Street); also from 
G.E. Suburban Stations and New Cross (L.B. and 8.C.) at same 
fares as from Liverpool Street. These Cheap Tickets are also issued 
from St. Pancras (Midland) — Kentish Town to Hunstanton, 
Yarmout h Lowestoft, and Cron 
HEAP DAY TR IPS- To THE SEASIDE, &c 

Si thei l-on-Sea and Back, 2s. 6d daily, by thr ugh fast trains 
from Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street. Cheap Tickets are also 
issued at Metropolitan Line Stations, vid Bishopsgate 

Clacton, Walton, and Harwich and Back, 4s. From Liverpool 
Street on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., and on Mondays at 8.25 a.m. 

For full particulars see bills. 

London, July, 1804 
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mtinental 


SEASIDE. 
SERVICE 





Wa. Birt, General Manager 


rendered much more enjoy- 
»and Monte Carlo, with the 
ible line of railway between 
Nice and Mentone, enabling parties return, after a op me 1 t 
at a theatre or a concert, or in the evening after Sinner to an 
towns on the coast where visitors are accustomed to sojourn 
The Monte Carlo Theatre, under the able director, M. Raonl 
Gunsbourg, opened this season with Niniche in which Judic 
achieved a success equal to that pf her best days, assisted by a com 
|} pany all of whom gained their me yp thely gm the aristocratic 
and fashionable audience comprised many w came te deve mite 
from Nice and Canne and from Mentone; among resent 
were the Grand Duchess Peter of Russia and the Grand Duche a8 « 
Leuchtent 
Monte Carlo Theatre continued with ‘La 

performed by Mesdames Mc: mn tbazo n 
paves and Paul Bert; “Mon Prince,” 

* with Mounet-Sully, on Jan. 9 
director h ¢ first representation, out of Paris, of 
Prince,’ which in the capital had achieved so great a success 

» programme from March 10 to April 1 consisted of two 
representations every week in the following order Samson 
et Dalila,’’ by Saint-Saéns, with Madame Deschamps-J¢hin, Saléza 

Fabre; ** La Sonnambula,”” Madame Marcella Sembrich, 

Queyla and Boudouresque, fils; “Amy Robsart,”’ by 
a, wit y Madame Sembrich and Messrs. Melchisé nos 
he 5) # Fille du Régiment’ and © 
17, 3 Drago » Villars,” performed by Malle. 
ven, M Queyla, and M. Boudo puresque fils 

‘In the meantime, on March 15, the above list of entertainments at 
the theatre was accompanied by other interesting proceedings at 

Monte Carlo. 
There are the Conferenc 
Thurs 
on erts, 


yrogramme of the 
» Madame Angot 
Messrs 


es to be held by M. Francisque Sarcey. 
lay and Gupday. 
under the 


Twice a week 
International C 
Arthur Steck 

Every day will have its artistic performance and attraction. 

The International Fine Arts Exhibition, — on Jan. 16, is 
superior to those of past years, in the choice and value of the worke 
collected gg ne by great masters, and in the 
made by the efforts of the distinguished president, 
Dramard 

Her Serene 
presidency o 


there are the Classical and 
ompetent direction of M. 


arrangements 
M. Gieorges de 
Alice pted tho honorary 

Among 
Detaille, 
. Carolus 


Highness Princess has acce 


committee o 
jonnat, 
and of t Institut, Bartholdi, 
Duran, delfelt, Frederick Leighton, Paolo 
Michetti, Munkacsy, and Alfred Stevens. The managing committee, 
with M. de Dramard, have been able to collect examples of the most 
esteemed French and foreign artists. 
Monte Carlo has other recre atic ms and pastimes ; it affords lawn 
| tennis, pigeon-sh« ng, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
amusements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown, 
Visitors coming te Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 
hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 
fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland, 
at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
here does not exist. 


\ TALKER’S ( RYSTA L CASE 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at reduced 


prices sent free ication 


on app 
JOHN W ALKEN : 


! 
Sir 





a and 230, Regent Street. 
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certain, sure, Speedy, and 
and should find a place 
in every home. 

the 


yiveitss 


, containing 
all 
of 


Homocea Pamphlet 
also testimonials from 


testifying to the value 





is sold by dealers in medicine at 


Hamilton Square, 

ls. 3d. and 3s. 
Hooper, Chemist, 
London Bridge, sells it. 


for 
“ilham St., 


\@sene 
Power ew ae 


reo . ‘ 
N’S HERALDIC 
half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 
‘k-plates engraved in Modern 

Heraldic Se al i ngraving. 


OFFICE 








t free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
Y.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
iped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2s. 8d. ; 
25, Cran- 
n. 


—Hot weather, 


ry diseases, &c., use ENO'S ** 


sleeplessness, 
FRUIT SALT.” 
healthy trim. is cooling, soothing, and 
is impossible overstate its great value in 
system vig . and preventing unnecessary 
ts and removes diarrhea in the earlier stages 

each bottle, and see that the capsule is 
*“FRUILT SALT Without it you have been 

rthiess imitation. Prepared only at ENO'S 
WOR Ks, London, 8.E. 








RELOAR'S 
CARPETS. 


TURKEY CARPETS 


Have never been so low 


as at present. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


500 BORDERED CARPETS, 


Made from Remnants and 
Patterns, always in Stock 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


TRELOAR & SONS 


Ludgate Hill, London: 


Established 1832. 


in price 


Old 


Catalogues Free. 





LAURENT-PERRIER. 


HAMPAGNE-SANS-SUCRE.” 


BoUZY, NEAR REIMS. 
Recommended by the Lancet, and pronounced by the British Mepicat Journat, after clinical eramination, 
“ sugar free, and a great desideratum for all, especially the DIABETIC, GOUTY, and RHEUMATIC.” 


THE 


* GRAND - VIN - BRUT” 


(LAURENT- PERRIER). 

A Wine of the highest class, and exquisite flavour, strongly 
recommended by the Medical Profession, even to those of GOUTY, 
RHEUMATIC, or DIABETIC tendencies. It is freely allowed by 
Doctors treating patients for OBESITY. This Wine, containing 
no sugar, never causes Acidity of the stomach, and is most 
delicious and invigorating. 

A PERFECTLY DRY Wine OF MAGNIFICENT FLAVOUR. 


Qvarts, 84s. ; Pints, 45s. per Dozen. | 


“Grand Vin Brut” 


Sis. ; 


Wine 


QvARTs, Pints, 
, 


Both these Wines are obtainable from 


the above prices, 


** Champagne-sans-Sucre’ 


Merchants, 
carriage paid from the Sole Consignees, HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 4, Sussex Place, London, E.C. 


THE 


" COCA- TONIC - CHAMPAGNE ” 


(LAURENT-PERRIER). 

A combination, by the actual Champagne Growers,of the same 
with pure Coca Leaf Extract. 
Tonic possesses extraordinary restorative powers, and is now 
universally prescribed to sufferers from 

INFLUENZA, INSOMWIA, NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, 

NEURALGIA, and all forms of NEURASTHENIA, 

caused by worry, anxiety, overwork, &c. 
45s. ; 


This delicious 


per Dozex. 
«e., 


Havr-Prxts, 24s. 


Chemists, &c., or 


as 





by | 
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WATCHES. | 


He RST and BLACKETI’S NEW NOVELS, 
By ADELINE SE im GEANT. Author of 
wke's Daughter si 

By Mrs. IER ben T MARTIN, 


‘AL AVE RNON GISSING, 


ST. 


MAU R. 
aspar 
seedy? AND "SERV ICE 
thor of ** Bonnie Lesley,” * 
A v AGABOND IN AR TS. 
— ho wv of Moorland Idyl ‘A Village Hampden de 


HOIST with HER OWN PETARD. By REGINALD 
LU¢ 


THE L, Gite ‘OF OTHE R DAYS. By Mrs. FORRESTER, 
Anthor ft fy Lord and My Ladys &e. 2 vols 
SHALLOWS. By MY RA SWAN. 2 vols 
London: Iuest and Brackerrr, Limited 
13. Great Marlborough Street 


K NE W N 
NOW READY 


T HR 
TO A GENIUS. 
In 2 vols., ero 


NOW READY 


[% A CINQUE PORT. 
WINCHELSEA. By I 


M. HEWITT! 
NOW READY 
A* INTERLOPER. By FRANCES MARY 
PEARD, Author f 
ig RicwaEp BENTLEY an 


Baroness & In 2 vol 
ORIENT COMPANY’S 
YACHTING CRUISES 


The Steam-ship GARONNE, willleave LONDON 
Aug. 22, and GRAN tise to the 


brit 
By 


1D OVELS. 


TEDDED NEIL 


CHRISTISON 


v 


wh &vo 


of 


avo 


A Story 


In 3 vols., crown 


d Son~, New Burlington Street. 


76 tons register 
t three-week 
FIO Nok WAY 
and be visit COPENHAGEN before returning to London on 
Ne 
I ie tite um-ship LUSITANIA, 3877 
LONDON Sept nS for 0 Selete ave Saerecae he 
DITERRANEAN, 
rt Malt n, Villa Franca (for 
Malaga, Cadiz, arriving 


tons regi will ke 


Nice), Leghorn 
back in Landon 


Lisbon, Px 
Malta, Algiers 


visiting 
Palermo, 
Oct. 17 
String Band, Electric 
high-class Cuisine 


Electric Hot and Cold Baths 
F. Green and Co Head Offices 
j ANDEL ‘. ANDES N, ' Fenchure Aven 
( and Co ' Lodo 
‘or passage om ly to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch 
or te We st End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur st 


») AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
. FROM LONDON TO 
jUMBAY, GIBRAT " AR, MALTA, BRIN 
Dist, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADKAS, Every week 
y 
Every 
Fortnight. 


Light Bells 


Manage 


vid BOMBA 
CALCUTTA, COLOMHO CHINA STA ° 
JAP AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
| ASMAN MA . 
DIRECT SE RVI E 8 fri mn 'b Kk INDISE te ) EGYPT and the EAST 
Cheap Return Picket 8. 
For ere y sappy at the Co 
Street, kspur Street, 


aay s Offices, 122, Leadenhall 


ondon, 8.W 


‘OLD 
UODGE" 


oa 


sil 


sya lel 


OUR PECULIAR PROCESS 
e 


OF MANUFACTURE 


This Tobacco is always in a moist condition 
(thereby avoiding dry dust so common to Smoking 


Tobaccos), free from all impurities, smoking sweet 
to the end and not biting the tongue or making 
The 


will be found perfect, and the last whiff of the pipe 


SWEETER BY FAR 


than the first, a merit possessed by 


the mouth sore combustion of this Tobacco 


no other 


Smoking Tobacco, 


ALWAYS USE THE GENUINE 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN'S 
Florida, Water 


the most exquisite and 
refreshing perfume for the 


HANDKERCHIEP, 
BATH AND 
DRESSING TABLE. 


Refuse all Substitutes, 
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ie shire Square), University College Hospital, the Joseph Charles Hoare, and his daughter Mrs. Elizabeth onde one vo of thes next- of hin, the value of the personal estate 
fospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond Street), and Shann; £1000 each to his sons Edward Brodie Hoare, amounting to £9562. 
Sele, Moet, Marpebone; £150 Arthas Hvar oars and Charles Sumner Hoare and tit The willand alii of Mr. John Pennington Legh, of 
end efiaie oe tly me z - pl ve J ; » sil SErS. AD on } é, ‘ ar gee c= cage Gladwyn, Tower Road, Branksome, Dorset, were proved on 
‘ » hot specifically bequeat ved, to “his ister, residue of his property he gives to his children vo eph July 31 by the Rey. Edward Penrose Hathaway and Henry 
Rachel Mocatta; £50 and an annuity of £50 to his brother, Charles, Maria Richenda, Katherine Anne, Louisa Mary, Rose, the executors, the value of the perechel estate 
Sydney Goldsmid; and numerous pecuniary and specific and Elizabeth, in equal shares. omoustinn rom £10 208 — 
legacies to relatives and others. The residue of his real The will (dated July 15, 1885), with a codicil (dated : - spf 
and personal estate he leaves upon trust for his sister, Aug. 20, 1892) of Mrs. Margaret Currie, of West Burton, ee eS 
Rachel Mocatta, for life, and then for Constance Augusta Sussex, who died on July 11, was proved on Aug. 4 by 
Goldsmid, the widow of his brother Alfred, absolutely. Thomas Valentine Smith, the executor, the value of the 
The will (dated Feb. 1, 1894), with a codicil (dated personal estate amounting to upwards of £30,000. The 
May 31 following). of the Rev. Edward Hoare, of testatrix bequeaths £1000to Heywood Johnstone, to apply 
Tunbridge Wells. who died on July 7, was proved on as he may think fit towards the expenses of the Bury Club 
Aug. 4 by Edward Brodie Hoare and Charles Sumner Hlouse at Bury; £500 to the Church Penitentiary Associ- To commemorate the marriage of his daughter, the 
Hoare, the sons, and Miss Maria Richenda Hoare, the ation; and numerous and considerable legacies to her own Grand Duchess Xenia of Russia, the Emperor Alex- 
daughter, the executors, the value of the personal estate and her late husband's relatives, and also to servants. ander III. has founded ‘‘ The Xenia Institute” for the 
exceeding £29,000. The testator bequeaths his furniture a sidue of her property she gives to her sister Juha education of women. Her Imperial Highness, with the 
an di ffects, except some personal articles which are to be dis- ells. Grand Duke Alexander, her cousin and husband, met with 
tribut ne pte ~ his « Piidren, for the use of his daughters Letters of administration of the personal estate of the a carriage accident on the road from Krasnoe Selo to 
who are spinsters; £4000 each to his daughters Maria Ilon. Mrs. Margaret Aun Pereira, of 44, Park Street, Ropsha, where they spent some days of retirement. The 
Ric henda, Katherine Anne, and Louisa Mary; £2000 each Grosvenor Square, who died on July 7, intestate, were Grand Duchess was thrown out, and her face was slightly 
tu his sons the Rev. John Gurney Hoare and the Rev. granted on July 28 to a Edward Pereira, the son, cut or bruised; she was not seriously hurt. 





The battalions forming the Army of Exercise on Dart- 
moor are encamped on High Down, an exposed 1idge 
between Roborough and Okehampton, and operations will 
be carried out under the directions of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Richard Harrison, over the western part of Devon. 








| CHEAP PIANOS.—Broadwood, £10 a aN. ADIAN »~ACIFIC SERVICES. /M* RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW SERIAL 


> 
£10 | ne ee rer ek ee CHINA. JAPAN peat. ALIA, ) Monthly, via STORY, entitled 
rd wood Pe Mn | OUND the WORLD S VANCOLVER. a ae A 
ive Li , of as test binck only Twin-screw Steamers on Paciti ce | "JOAN HAST E, . 


to £1 Dener 
THE OBTZMANN an 1 CO" GREAT § SALI 27, Bb Spe cially interes g oute for tourists, tht ug ch ar andest 8c 
| writ tinent Luxurious A 
ckets, free illust 1 


£100 Stree London 
. gee ting, Fishing. fF 








begins in 


Canadian Pact THE SEP TE MBER NUMBER 


| 1 ~~ aioe | 
" — » 7 . a time tables, apply { 7 and 6 1g TT 
BOONS s BLESSINGS | [oon eeCAB ce? ma SONS. | Erusiinte Stereasttatre nats or Ti 
7 ORTES : ALI MAGAZINE 
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‘AYLOR'S CIMOLITE i ' ,|- “DRAG iOODMA 
thoraghly harmless BKIN POWDER. Prepare (J OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE | WESTMINSTER ie a Wik cece 
expe rienced Chemist, and constantly —prese "y the mo pre s the beautiful golden colour so wh ¢ red. | THE JOl RNALISTIC * BELLE, 
eminent , tore mt free Sent for M« Mel a me ao rfectly harmless rice 5s. Gd. ar I}lust mI Skinner 
MUsT INVAL BLE | ri Ver fume rs and Chemists throughout t LIFE'S HISTOR} : DOVE KEIGHLEY 
J. TAY LOK. Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. a HOVENDEN and SONS, 3l and 32, Berners Sti Illustrated by es K.1 
“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, on . WELLINGTON.—No. I G Ne its AL won D ROBERTS, V.C. 
21 t £ o its 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” — NELL GWYN Hilusirated from i r me DWARD MANSON 
Tus Brenor or Lownon (Dr. Ter Temple) writes from Fulham Palace—I have pleasure wn Illustrated wit h Portraits 
G letting Messrs. Feitoe & Smith kaow that their ‘ Specialité’ Lime Juice Cordial is highly appreciated THE GOLDEN SCYTHEM AN concluded) HENRY HERMAN, 
bymy family and my guests.” Tun Lancet writes—* Mesara, Feltoe carried off the paim with their Illustrated by I Pegram 
* Specialite’ Lime Juice Cordial.’ TO FORTUNE W. HILL. 
Tas Bartisn Mepicat Jovawa = = dens 16th, 1883, inits report on the Tilnst rated by C. Roth = 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON EDINBURGH writes—“In flavor, brightness ao ational Heaith Exhibition. THE CHEREEF A OF MW Ww. "AZAN ‘ ss ERNEST HART. 
. uality, the ‘ Specialite’ Lime Juice , rliament. ad by shotograph 
’ Cordial appears te ocall that could be a. 5 cncenaetirendat - JOAN HASTE. ie V . RIDER HAGGARD. 
desired, and it belongs to class Af ad Dy . & . 
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XX 


beverages that can be freely used 
A FREE SAMV’LE to be had of Zz Grocers, Chemists and Wine Merchants or of the é€ om & A Letter ill —XXV. 5 te A.B Poees 
ater . Frost. 


Proprietors: FELTUE & SMITH, Ltd., AUGUSIUS SI., LONDON, N.W. THE, PURSUIT on iuetrat 
No THE END OF THE: JOURNEY R.A. B 


DEW- TIME ; ‘ oe A. GYLES. 
"Iustrated by the Author 


THE P Ens. .. Engraved by (C. LYDON. 
WITHOUT PRE, I. ZANGWILL, 
Illustrated with Thumb-Nail Skete hes by L. Baumer 
THE CHANNEL “THE HUMOURS OF THI MONTH 
Every Article is Profusely Illus d by the Leading Artists 
Publishing and Edit rial Off es 


to the face, hands and arms in 3 weather are the effects of 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, Wit 
and CO.”S PIANO AND 


if you wish to have a Pleasant Trip, 
perfectly free from Sea-Sickness, buy | [)'ALMAINE hy Al 
’ ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE, END OF SEASON 
a bottle of len years’ warranty. Easy terms, approval, carriage free 
Cottages, 7, 9, and 1i guineas 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class tet as. | Class 6, 35 guineas. 
j Class 1, 17 guineas. lt iF cus s tineas 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, s ! 5 g ns 
American Organs, by all the tkers om , g 1 
upwards. Full price paid will be ail wed for an strume 
within three years if one of a higher class be » - - 


Removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness. Heals all cutaneous defects, produces lovely skin. trations and particulars post free.— ‘I’. D'Al MAINS. 
(Est. 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open 


PYRETIC Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/3, 4/6. Ask for Rowlands’ genuine Kalydor. ll a, nT: 
K EATING S POWDER.- Kills Bugs, Fleas, 
Moths, Beetles, and all Insects (p iby unrivalled) Harm- 


oneieenmmennae 
jintment insist on 


: 7" " —— less to everything but insects. To old disa 
Mild in operation, perfectly safe and free from injurious oh, | having “Keating's.” See the signature © MAS KEATING 
j is on the outside Wrapper, without which none is genuine. No 
other powder is effectual. Sold in tins, 6d. and Is. 
And take it with you. 


ANY CHEMIST WILL SUPPLY '~ 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 


TESTIMONY. 

“* Three years ago I crossed the Atlantic, and during 
that and other voyages | found LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE the only thing that had any 
GOOD EFFECT on SEA SICKNESS. My 
Saloon Berth was often visited by applicants for 
supplies, and I became quite popular in con- 
sequence, 














Sample Box, ls. 1d. by Post. 
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It is not claimed that these Camomile Pills will cure all 
diseases, but they have a reputation of NEARLY 100 YEARS 
for being WITHOUT AN EQUAL as a remedy for 


INDIGESTION BILIQUSNESS Ai srenne game ane ® 
MIC AND 
SICK HEADACHE DYSPEPSIA GENTLE APERIENT, These famous hand or tripod cameras, 


Sold in Bottles at 1/14, 2/9, and 11/- each, by all Medicine Vendors thronghout the World. whilst embodying the most advanced ideas 


Prepared by NORTON’S LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. in camera construction, are the simplest 
and most compact Photographic insiru- 


ments made. 
Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice 
in photography, or photographic expert. 
to roo pictures can be made 


From 1 
It is a THIN without recharge. 


In Curing y J PLASTER, and Strongly recommended by travellers in 
o TAKES UP NO all parts of the globe. 
Prices from £1: 6:0 to £22: 1:0. 
To rt u ri n £ vgs = 4 THE Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


It is especially useful tor KEDUCING ENLARGED TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the Manufactured solely by 


4 4 b | f ee beautiful feet. 
Disfiguring Eiive salored foc FIFTY TEARS withe bon alee Oe EM 2 ao EASTMAN 


“NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS,” and 


do not be persuaded to purchase an imitati 


“D. HARRIS, 
* Dean Street, Liskeard, 


* Messrs. Lamrtovon & Cv., 
“ Holborn.” 


Ask for 
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JUNO Cycles VERY BEST. 
] It acts like magic in mF te = 2g Ag ag 
relieving all Pain and 
Gold throughout the world. Price, Covicuna, 22. 34-5 Is the BEST REMEDY ever discovered: CASH DIS & CARRIAGE PAID Beieeruetes 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
hea D . . 
Throbbing, and soon Tm rier ke 
cures the most obsti- n=» "fe \ tycle oe cont 
ae Post Free toany _ 
oli parts. Roadsters, 
Boar, ls.; Reseoivent, 2+.3¢. F. Newneny & Sons, 
. > a Free for 14 stam 

Ding bward-a, Neve, S'Scittropstnorss” M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, Peititatit: | | eeropolitan, machinists: Company, 20a. 


Skin Diseases | © 4 ai & yy al | C) NY 115-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
| PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 
are the 
Works Wonders pe Rec og Bac wre Peres 
aa” “‘ How to Cure Every &kin Disease,” post-free. pe Oe 3 Every JUNO guaranteed. 
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CARTERS LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


You hardly realise that it is medicine when taking Carter’s You can’t help liking Carter’s Little Liver Pills, they are so 
Little Liver Pills. They are very small; no bad effects; all TORPID LIVER HEADACHE very small and their action is so perfect. A specific for torpid 
troubles from torpid liver are relieved by their use. e , s liver. Of all Chemists, }/1}. 


m NEADACHE ‘ 
= Dizziness, : : Ee 
m MILIDUSNESS, : . = \ZZINESS,. 
For AORPIO LIVER, vy ; 1 ¥or BILIDUSNESS, 
For CONSTIPATION, — For TuRmpPino LIVER, 
E. 4 TE For LONSTIPATION, 
Pan THE LOMPL oe ‘on 3 IW SK 








Take one of Carter’s Little Liver Pills after eating: it will 
relieve dyspepsia, aid digestion, give tone and vigour to the To be free from sick headache, biliousness, constipation, 
system. They make one feel as though life was worth living. ete., use Carter's Little Liver Pills. Strictly vegetable. They 
gently stimulate the liver, and free the stomach from bile. 


: EAUACME, 
= ve Bisamsse. 
1 ¥or BILIDUSNESS 
For TORPIO LIVER, J ig 
ron S ALLOW STN, + ; MPI LIVER, 
IN, : ; = 
TEXTON= S j = ONS TIPATION, 


ate 


EAUACHE, 


a"e 
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Constipation, which gives rise to many graver troubles, 
is cured and prevented by Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Small 
pill, small dose, small price. Of all Chemists, 11}. Each 
phial contains forty pills. 


To regulate the stomach, liver, and bowels, and promote 
digestion, take one of Carter’s Little Liver Pills every night 
Homeopathic in size, Allopathic in action. Of all Chemists, 
in phials containing forty Pills, 1/1}. 





m MEADACHME, 
For DIZZINESS, 


WEF \ tor BILIDUSNESS, ERDACKE, 


= Fur DIZZINESS, 
ILIDUSNESS, 
DURPio LIVER, 
ONSTIPATION, 
A ow SIN F 
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PURELY VEGETABLE. : 
The Book of the Day is “Mr. Crow; or, The Rook’s — . 
Progress.” A 32-page illustrated pamphlet. Well worth SUGAR COATED “Mr. Crow, or the Rook’s Progress.’”,—Ask your Chemist 


reading. With illustrations, and some valuable information All Chemists, 1s. 1jd. for a copy, free, of this unique booklet. Post free from 
concerning Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Free, from any Carter Medicine Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 


Chemist, or by post from Carter Medicine Co., 46, Holborn Small Pill Small Dose. Small Price Well worth reading. “ Mr. Crow”’ is a 32-page illustrated 
= 


Viaduct, London, E.C. pamphlet. 


Cure Torpid Liver for Good—WITHOUT FAIL. 


len &F Hanburys’ | ,ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Cast . Oi GOLD MEDAL, | GAMBRIC fess" °° | ale" T%. 
7. International Health Exhibition, London. || = POCKET —siitnri. Aati"ini ts 
caaterees. Pure. Active. mann SAMPLES AND PRICE- 
old everywhere at Gd.s1/, /9 & S/- ‘Retained when all | | _U!S™S POST FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. “to te queen. 


’ other foods are re- a 
HOVENDEN Ss jected. It is In- THE NEW PATENT 


luable.”— 
vrrn Medical “SELF-CLOSING” RINGS 


Record. Fit any finger. Most comfortable. 
\ Specially suitable when size of finger 
eS } doubtful. 
ENGLISH For | a 
ME.||| INFANTS ey Boag 
PERFUME. . | 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 
Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. INVALIDS, & THE AGED. | 
in consequence of imitations please note that | Plain 18-carat Gold, also set with real gems. 
NONE is GENUINK ONLESS bearing our Vasloter of patteme. 


wath bs had of ott Perfume, Cheuiiels, 0. Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., | Sold by ALL LEADING JEWELLERS 
BERNENS SyeoET, We & CITY ROAD, E-C. LONDON. bs., and 10s., by all Chemists, &C. ie oh : ° 
Yholesale only, Sauxypers Anp Snepnerp, London. 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. 


HONOURS :—PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879-80; MELBOURNE, 1880-81; CALCUTTA, 1884. 












































1894 Edition of Illustrated Catalogue now ready, the largest, best, and cheapest stock of This Gun is made with top lever treble 
Sporting Guns & Rifles in the Empire, Six Stamps in England, or 1s. per Regd. post abroad. grip action, at 38 to 3@ Guineas, 


Ee STA BLISS HoH E WD iss oO. < "e f 4 7 >) . ks 7" with steel or Damascus Parrels. 


We make a double grip action lever on guard Cape 
Gun at 10 to 20 Guineas, 


M.L. CAPES from FIVE GUINEAS. 





Any Gun delivered at any port for Z1s.3 this includes tin-lined ‘ , 
box, freight, and insurance. \ RIFLE BARREL.SHOT BARREL CHOKED OR CYLINDER 


THE LARGEST STOCEHEFE IN BNSGLULAN DVD. 


Works: 32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
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TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 


White or 
Frene® Grey; 21s. 


CORSETS 


i 
r or 


I 
Is 

In BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH 

28s. 6d. 

— 1 Corse 

type 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 
174, SLOANE STREET, 


BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


| A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the 
Roughness of the Skin, 
| attr Shaving, Ac. 
y , 


Nursery, 


PRICE 


1/- 


In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 

RACHEL. 
To be had of all Perfumers, 

Chemists, &c, 
Wh ale 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 











NUDA ad HAIR RESTORER. 


s never failed to rapidly 
luxuriant 


ght years it ha 
It arrests falling. causes 
not a dye, but a genuine 


is m 
) CASES 108 6d f Hairdressers, Chemists, &&« Cireulars 


t. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W.; 
and City Road, E.4 London 


FISHER’S DRESS — 


BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET. 
2in., Z7/=- Bin. 3O0=- B8in., 33+ Win. 36- 


FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


/ every flower that 
/ breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS) 
|Eoxors OPOPONAX 


FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


N May be obtained 
2? of - Chemist or my 
N Perfumer. a, 
ee 


Zona stree* 4 























This inimitable COCA WINE restores Health, Strength, 
and Vigour. It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 
Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction: 


rejuvenator and renovator of the vital forces.” Sold by 
Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by Importers 
WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. 4s. per 
bottle, or 45s. per dozen. 
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Free from 
Mercury. 





FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 


HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 





In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


COCKLES 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man" had not died out 





























| The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 
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gS a PRICE e PER BOX. 











They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 

















and require no skill to use, Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R, HovENDEN & SOns, 

’ BERNERS ST., W., and CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 











It is | 
universally recommended by Physicians as “ A powerful | 


ou 


Poudre de Riz- OFZ. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 


i Special, 


hygienic, adherent & invisible 











BUTTER - SCOTCH 








(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Ce alhy, whotiseme 
Lhecnehys- 4 


Lancet. 














- FOX&COLIMITED 
PARAGON P LAURUS 


OR ONE OF THEIR OTHER 
TRADE MARKS 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES “ON THESE FRAMES 
ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS 





| JELLY,” &c 
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SY i— 
Reduced Fac imile 


OW AN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


4 in S siz » Gd. and 25s. 
t uld not give 


nd inkpo! 
sporation. 
every writer in every land @ necessity. 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive 
skill of the day can produce. 


FO R WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT, 


We only require 
elect a snitabl a Gone ! 


CIEE 


MS 


el pen and peer iwriting to 
trated Cata- 
n application. 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93, Che apside, E.C., or 95a, ) Regent St., 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS @ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


ae 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
16s., 20s., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples 5 for 1s. (14 Stamps). 





IZOD'S 


200 Dozen or 2,400 Pairs of this Celebra- 
ted Make alone delivered this season in 
London per day. The great question 

of the day with all Ladies isthe Fashion 

Ae in Ce orsets. which grows year by year, 
until our special Artists have pro- 
uced corsets for every type of 
figure ~——_— 

N IZOD's | CORSETS 

¢ ¢it on sciemtific principles 
with a pre scision of accuracy for- 
merly unknown.---———— 
OD’sS draw Ladies’ 
attention to their Long 
W aisted Corsets, which have 
been designed by their 
British and Foreign Artis- 
tes, whic h are the best 

the wor!d produces. 
The Las es’ Tailors 
always recommend these 
enlelvated goods fori he 
elegence with which 
they set offatailor-made 
dress, and create a long 
waist & graceful figure. 
They are mede in a 











variety of qualities, and 
are besutiful and in- 
expensive. Every pair 
stamped on busk 
izod’s Long 
Waisted and also 
on lid of the box. 
To be hadof all drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters in 
Europe, India, oe 
United States, Australia, the whole of the British Colonies, 
and throughout the world,--— — 


Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 


E. IZOD & SON, *” "onoon, ec. 


PORT, HANTS. 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING. 


c@SBORNE,BAUER & CHEESEMAN'S . 


“SAMBULINE& 


An Elegant and Harmless Preparation for Improving the Skin. 
Agreeable for Allaying Irritation caused by Heat or Exposure to the 
Sun at SEASIDE, FISHING, CRICKET, TENNIS, CYCLING, 
RIDING, ROWING, &c. “SAMBULINE” arrests gnat, mosquito, 
and insect-bite irritation. .Free from grease or stickiness. Prepared 


only by OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, Sole Proprietors of 





| the “ INCOMPARABLE SMELLING SALTS,” as supplied to the 


Queen. “BAUER’S HEAD (AND BATH) SOAP,” *“* NAFATHA 
SOAP" for TENDER FEET, “GLYCERINE AND HONEY 
19, Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, in metallic tubes. Price 1s. 
Sample Tube, post free, from the Proprietors, 1S stamps. 


Purest & Best! 


CLARKE, NICKOLLS & COOMBS’ (Ltd.) 
“Milk” CARAMELS 


are Deli 


“Cream” : CARAMELS 


Most And th 


‘Br itish Standar d' CARAMELS 








Loxpox: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ivcram Brorners, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Satunpay, Aveust 18, 1804. 











